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SHIZER’S DREAM. 


ITH violent quiver, 
With horrible shiver 
Proceeding from liver 
With ardour intense, 
The miser, with caution, 
Was counting his portion 
Obtained by extortion 
In guineas and pence— 
Guineas and shillings— 

and pence. 


As night shades were 
falling 

In manner appalling, 

Three gentlemen crawling 

With “jemmy” and “cro”; 

All marched in procession 

With care and discretion, 

For thieves by profession 

Are cautious and slow— 

Cautious and careful—and slow. 


Quoth Bob, who was leadiug 

(A man of ill- 
breeding) : 

“TJ ain't’ad much 
reading, 

But, scholard or 
no, 

On this ‘ere occa- 
sion 

T'll ‘boss ’ the in- 
vasion ”"— 

For thieves by 
persuasion 

Are vulgar and 
low— 


Gentle and kindly—but low. 


The miser sat staring 

Before him, and swearing. 

His hair he was tearing 

In anger and woe. 

His heart it was bounding 

In manner astounding. 

He felt for its sounding— 

It sounded “Ho, ho!” 

Distinctly it muttered—‘ Ho, 
ho!” 

As though fixed on poaching, 

Or other encroaching, 

He saw near approaching 
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The house-robbing three. 

Hie heart it went bumping, 

And throbbing, and jumping, 

He felt for its thumping— 

’Twas thumping “ He, he!” 

Most clearly it uttered—“ He, he!” 


Quoth Shizer, the miscr : 

“T don’t grow much wiser— 

That last appetizer 

Has weakened my head; 

When hearts take to croaking 
Facetiously joking, 

It’s rather provoking "— 

Came answer: “ You're dead, 

You stupid old noodle—you're dead!” 


His senees half losing 
At words so confusing, 
“It may be amusing,” 
Qucts hizer, “to you. 
‘o me it’s unpleasing, 
So pray cease your teasing, 
Your humour wants greasing, 
It’s not very new "— 
But true, Mister Shizer—quite true! 


The door handle creaking, 
- Three gentlemen, sneaking, 
Burst in—gaily shrieking, 
With bars, bolts and locks. 
— Bob: ‘* Now we're level, 
ou wicked old devil, 
You'll join in our revel— 
You crafty old fox. 
You crafty old, artful—old fox.” 
Surprised at this 
grecting 
And manner of 
treating 
A friend on first 
meeting, 
Old Shizer look- 
ed blue. a - SR 
Quoth Bob: “sag 
“We're your “<4 
betters ; ve 
We'll bind you 
in fetters 
Like you your 
bad debtors, 
You cunning old Jew— 
You grabbing, blood-sucking—old Jew!” 


“Thish visit nocturnal 
Ish really infernal ; 


ENTERED at 
Srationers’ Hatt, 


[One Penny. 


Py Mosesh eternal, 
I swear it ain't right 

To come without warning 

Near one in the morning, 

My notish-poard scorning 

In letters of white: 

* All pishness is closed for—the night!"” 


Quoth Bob: “Stow your clatter; 

You're dend as a 
hatter, 

And spirits don’t 
chatter, 

Theosophists know. 

We're sent here to 
taunt you, 

To mock 
haunt you; 

The devils they want 


you 
Tostep down below= 
It's only a step— 

down below!” 


With birches they 
Jaced him 
With ardour intense. 
Like clouds of black thunder 
His chests flew asunder, 
Disclosing rare plunder 
In shillings and pence— 
Guineas and shillings—and pence! 
With terrible shaking 
And head well-nigh breaking, 
From slumber awaking 
His table to view 
On fire—'twas a-blazing 
In manner amazing, 
Completely erasing 
His best 10 U, 
And stout English gold- 
pieces, too! : 


eee 


MORAL. 


Ye readers that may for ye 
moral request, 

Ye spirit which moved him 
was— 

“ Jamieson's Best.” 


Harvey James. 


He: “It is so good of you, darling, to accept me. 


But even my great wealth, I am afraid, can’t make you } Wight. 


ioges that my grandfather was a common fisherman.” 
She: “ Why need I forget it? I will tell everybod. 
about your ancestral hauls, and on your income we wi 
be as happy as the day is long.” 

a 

Mrs. FINNEGAN (starting up as Tim comes home a 
little shaky): “ Ph’at’s all the n'ise below? Did I hear 
some wan shout foire ?” 

Mr. Finnegan: “ B'gorrah, ye did; but be aisy. The 
foire’sh in Widdy M‘Lone’s tiniment on the first flure, 
an’ there's sixsh flures betwaine it an’-us.” 

Lapy (engaging servant): “ Why did you leave your 
last place ? ” 

Servant: “I couldn't put up with the way one of the 
young mistresses used to copy me, mum.” 

Lady: “ What do you mean?” 

Servant: “‘ Why I had a private soldier for my sweet- 
heart, and what niust she do but get a hofficer for hers.” 
—— 

_ Me. Witcox, the husband of the poetess of passion, 
is’ common-sense business man, with one big piece of 
sentiment in his disposition—that is bis love for his 

e. On one oecvsion, when he was travelling, he 
placed six or seven photographs of his wife in different 
parts of his roomin the hotel. The pert chambermaid, 
whisking them off with her feather duster, electrified the 
loving sponse by exclaiming : 

“My! Wha a lot of girls you've got!” 

All rights reserved.] 


THERE is a whistling buoy anchored off the Isle of 
Oh, that all the whistling boys could be 
anchored in deep water, far away! 
—r to — 

“ Jui, what did that poor man say when you gave 
him that lovely bunch of Roisioa pe 

“ He said he would much rather have a good boiled 
cabbage.” 


ee 
Maun: “Let's take our wedding tour on this 


Claude: “ Where shall we go?” 
Maude: “ Along the bridle paths, to Le sure.” 
Et ed 
“I wisH you would make a picture of Mr. Gladstone 
for to-morrow’s paper.” 
“Tam afraid I have no photograph, sir.” 
“What of that? You know how to draw a collar, 
don’t you?” 
—- } =——_. 
Bagser (to tipsy customer): “Close your mouth, sir, 
please.” . 
T.C.: “ All right; you won't cut me, mister.” 
Barber: “I ain't afraid of cutting you, but I'm afraid 


of losing my razor.” 
8 


One never realicea the superiority of woman so much 
as when one sees a bachclor sewing on a button without 
a thimble, pushing the needle against the wall to get it 
half way through, and then pulling it through the 
other half by hanging on to it with his teeth. 


“ JonNNY, I have discovered that you have taken more 
sugar than I gave you.” 

“ Yes, gran ; I've been making believe there was 
another little boy spending the day with me.” 


~~} 

AN old doctor was very pungent and frank in his way 
of giving his opinion. A young preacher occupied his 
pulpit one day, and at dinner angled very much for a 
compliment, which was not forthcoming. At last the 


ar ay said : 
“T hope [did not weary you by the length of my 
sermon, doctor ?” 
“No, nor by its depth either,” was the laconic reply. 
—» 9 


“T am deeply interested in discovering the lost tribes 
of Israel,” said Mr. Musty, as he came in and sat down 
by the busy editor for an hour's discussion of the 
subject. , 

“You are?” replied the man of resources. “Why 
don't you advertise for them? The business office is on 
the first floor. Here, Dan, show the gentleman to the 
advertising department.” 

——w fo 

Encrisn Tourist (in the Wild West) : “I understand 
there his Leen four murders, two lynchings, six stabbing 
affrays, three marriages, and ten suicides here lately. 
To te do you ascribe this sudden outburst of vicious. 
ness 

Bronco Pete: “ Wall, I’ll tell yer paviner— as boys is 
tryin’ ter show dat dere is a long-felt want here for-s 
high-class, clean, progressive, up-to-date family news 
paper. 


“Bother these Picture Puzzles,” you say. Well, the ordinary run of them @re getting stale, we admit, 
But those on page 55 are something very special. 
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' I was not familiar, However, ashe -seomed to know ai 4 your Excellency will pardon me, I took the ij 
T E AMAZING ADVENTO ES OF ——_ hain fairly well L accepted them. It is not wise to pro- | of meotin with an accident. It is a trifle. I will ina 
: fess any ignorance before subordinate. duty.’ Tho poor fellow tried to rise, but san 


i kt vai 
«« An accident! What accident?’ I asked. mack agein, 
“*My hand,’ he murmured, stretching out hi: 


hand, bound up in blood-stained handkerchiets, 


««Then you may toll him to call,’ I said. Seis 
AN AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, | =H Sat it wa fin tay Ca 


8 slender 
“A bot 


Nes tle 
shea aE kine at deal of trouble on my behalf, | burst. Your Excellency knows how badly the bot 
Ey Wane: Hy RON, ane ‘teonblan bintestf on behalf of another I | made, and my hand, it has suffered,’ i tes are 
Soe aess he reckons on making something out of the deal. | “I tried to take his hand to look at it, but he withdrew 
owever, I put it down to his anxiety to go bankrupt or | it hastily. , 
.  IL—A CARLIST CATASTROPHE. bo qantried: 


«“«Tt is sore; a cutis sometimes sore, your a ° 
His eyes looked bravely up into mine. f Excellency: 
your Excelleucy. Sha.} we go now?’ 
“OF course not, my poor Josef!’ I said. His devotion 
to me was quite touching, ‘It is beyond question impossible 
for you to accompany mo to-night. Lut,’ I adde 
hervically, ‘I will stay with you.’ 
«Qh, no, no, your Excellency, I should not be happy to 
to detam youl Matters of great consequcuce to tho all 
powerful country which your Excellency so ably represents 
may happen to-night. Whoknows? I will struggle, your 
Excellency, I will go with you.’ He tried to Pies and 
rocled. ‘hen he sat down and smiled faintly. ~  ' 
“No, Josef, you must remuin here,’ 1 said peremptoril 
Then I added in a hesitating manner, for his words ston 
the consequences of my absence had considerable weizht 
with me, ‘I don’t half like leaving you here,’ 
“You aro too kind, your Excellency, but indeed I shall 
do quite well. The blood haa ceased to flow, a few hours 
rest will do mo good. I will write the close of the dispatch 
—tho wound is in my loft hand—by tho mercy of the 
saints! You will be late?’ 
“<T expect’ so, Josef. The interests of my country 
demand that I should relinquish all thought of my own 
comfort. I shall probably be very late.’ 
«Ah, well, it is good, your Excellency. I will write the 
dispatch.’ 
“T lighted a cigar in the hall, thinking of Josef. I had 
taken a sincero liking to him, in spite of his mysterious 
ways, There was such an evident devotion to myself that 
pleased mo. I guess it is human naturo to be fond of those 
who are devoted to us, That, I think, accounts fonthe 
affection between men and dogs. 
“J went out into the porehway, slamming the door after 
me. Then I. paused, for my cigar would not draw. I tried 
to coax it for a few minutes, but a cigar is beyond coaxing. 
When I looked for another I had quite au interesting hunt. 
I finally located my cigar-case in my revolver pocket. I 
selected a Havannah, lit up, and then went slowly down 
the steps. Looking back at the Embassy, I was surprised 
to seo a single light in my room. It went out suddenly, 
then appeared again. Altogether it flashed threc times. I 
concluded that Josef must have gone in for somo paper, and 
that his hand was a little unsteady after his accident. 
“Turning the corner of the square in which was the 
Embassy, I nearly knocked o tall wnan down. He was en- 
veloped in a long cloak, and wore his hat drawn over his 
forehead. I reviled him pleasantly and went on. Down 
the street, which was badly lighted, I counted three others 
similar in costume. I began to think of my diamond ring. 
It was easy for thieves to find out that I was in the habit 
of walking to the Palace on fine evenings. I felt in my 
revolver pocket, and under the next light furtively exa- 
mined my Colt. It was loaded in all five chambers, That 
gave mo confidence. I reckon a Colt is about as good & 
friend to have in a foreign country as any you could wish 
for. Indeed, in some delicate diplomatic business I have 
found its arguments most persuasive. 
“T was rather late at the Court. The ealons were quite 
crowded. The Spaniards were very great at ceremonial 
and costumes. I never think of the Spanish without re- 
membering the comic operas of your Mr. Gilbert, which are 
dono go excellently in New York. The more bankrupt they 
became, the greater the dignity and pride of the Court. 
His Majesty, King Baby, was in Tal, but the Qucen Regent 
was quite affable—for a Spaniard. I think she forgot her 
rank in knowledge of her motherhood, and the Royal infant 
was mightily pleascd with the leaden soldiers. 
“ | was sauntering round the salon, wondering when the 
fireworks and the champagne would commence, when a soft 
voice whispered my name. Turning round, I saw Donna 
Lucia. 
“«Tho fountain is most charming, your Excellency, and 
the Gardens g0 cool.’ She had eyes which reminded me 
a favourite spanicl I once had. Besides, the salon tas 
distinctly hot. : 
“« Madame,’ I said, bowing, and gravely offering my arm 
‘my heart carries with it a flame beyond the power of the 
fountain to quench, or the Gardens to cool.’ 
“She laughod a light, musical laugh. . 
“© Your Excellency is pleased to flatter,” she said. 
“ She was a charming little woman, and wo passed, half. 
an-hour very agreeably looking at the grass. Then she si 
“«T must go back now, your Excellency,’ she whispe 
“It is not well to be gone too long. Alas! that my hus 
should be——- You will stay late, your Excellency? Dos 
Pedro will be gone at half-past two!’ 
“ Don Pedro was her husband, aii 
a A would wait until eternity for the Donna Locs 
I said. . ” 
“«*Not so long as that—only until the devil be caged 
she laughed. It struck mo that her pet name | <a 
husband was more descriptive than pleasant. I too 
back tothe salon and left her. sa adroit! 
“*Until half-past two, remember,’ she said, > . 
dropping her handkerchief. In the handkerchief ¥ 
rosebud, and I kept both. Doans 
“Near the door of the Grand Sulon I met not 
Isabella. She was evidently angry. Her eyes anil 
in a disconcerted fashion, She was scarching for #0? of 
Fearful in my mind, being conscious of the torn Sect | 
week ago, I tried to conceal myself behind | and 8 
Montrius, the French attaché. Ae I am 8x foot os 3 
narter in my socks, and he was five feet two in 
ts, the concealment was not satisfactory. 


“Cumberpatch went to the door of my roont and called. 

“My dear fellow, an ambassador is a slave to duty— | My room opened into another in which Cumberpateh 
official duty—which I yucse is about as hard a task-mastcr | usually eat, and inforined inquirers, who passed tho ne 
as you will find. Life is not all ‘Thanksgiving Days. ‘Fho | porter and tho junior clerks, that his Excellency, the 

i man, who knows nuthing about the life of a | American Minister, was too busy to see anyone. Evidently 
diplomat, and criticises it pretty frecly, believes it to be | tho Spanish gentleman who spoke American and was to 
jast a pleasant perpetual pantomime—but it isn’t.” take Cumberpatch’s place was in waiting. 

My fiend Ephraim K. Culverwell sighed, and solennly | “A tall, graceful young man glided in at tho open do'r. 
winked a solemn left eye. I knew he was ripo for a story, | It was getting dusk, and I could not seo him very clearly, 
and lay back in my chair encouragingly. but I mado out that he was handsome in (bo operatic = 

“When I represented Uncle Sain at Madrid—it was a | way, and was young—not more tlian three or four an 
few years ago, not very long after the death of Alphonso | twenty. ; axa . 
xu1.—I one of those struggles between porsonal and “«This is Sefior Josef di Basilio,’ Cumberpatch said. 
national predilection on the one hand and official duty on “He bowed, and I bent my head. I looked at Cumber- 
the other that mar the pleasuro of au ambassador’s life. | patch, and he lit the gas. Tho Spaniard was certainly 
These struggles: aro just as annoying to us as reading the | handsome, and his cyos were soft, innocent, and honest. I 
account of your own appearance at & police-court in your } rather liked him. ; 
own paper must bo to journalists. They are our little “You are vory young,’ I observed. : . 
pa to duty.” “Ho threw open tho palms of his hands in deprecation. 

I bowed in recognition of his graceful allusion to my pro- “<It is a fault,’ ho acknowledged in a musical voice, : but 
fession. He paused a moment to examine the end of his | a fault that I shall constantly mitigate in your Excellency’s 
cigar. He seemed to derive some mysterious support from | employ. My testimonials are correct, are they not? Your 
its contemplation. Excellency has read of the Duc da—’ ; 

“ Yes,” he continued, “duty is duty, whether you are an “Yeu, yes, that is all right, I said hurriedly. * Your 
ambassador or a journalist, a policeman or & judge. Duty | duties will bs only clerical and—and conversational. 
has always been a strong principle with me ever sinco I was | Work grows a little tedious, even in embassies, and I 
as boy and killed o neighbour's cock for breaking the | always liked to havo someone to talk to.’ 

Sabbath by a profane crow. Very good eating tho bird “Well, in the end I engaged him, and for a week I was 
was, too. Even a catapult can become an instrument of | quite charmed with him. He was an admirable secretary, 
morality by a right usage.” exceedingly deferential, and he introduced me to & new 

He looked a little uncomfortablo—he always did when | game of cards which was quite fascinating. Then one or 
betrayed into any allusion, however slight, to his youthful | two matters mado me suspicious, It is the duty of a 
dsays—and continued hurriedly. . diplomat to be suspicious. Your country expects it, and 

“We Americans have always regarded Spain with a | you must do something for your salary, I found out that 
certain amount of interest. The Cuban affair will one day | Basilio was not his namo. One day I went to tho door 
make history for us. At present our history is rather | between our «partments and called him by name—or rather 
diluted, and we rely mostly upon Washington and his axe; | by the name he had given me. He was looking out of the 
but one day we shall want to insuro the undisturbed | window with a pleased smile, and counting on his fingers. 
making of cigars, and Spain will be confined to the Old | J called him three times, and he did not answer. Then he 
World. The matter is always with us: it frizzles up to the | turned round with a start, biting his lip. 
front every now and then, and one day we shall have an “«] did not know you meant me, your Excellency,’ he 
explosion, and I guess the cigar trade will be all the better | said. When a man does not know he is meant by his own 
for it. ‘ name, it isa little suspicious. 

« At the time when the incident happened about which I “ Another matter which troubled me was his evident 
am going to tell you, the periodical frizzle had cleared the | dislike to evening recreations. On no occasion would he 
air, and the Americans and Spanish were pretty good | accompany me out after dinner. As he was so popular at 
friends. There was not much cordiality between us. If | Court, especially among the women, it somewhat astonished 
they had dared I have no doubt the Spanish authorities | mo. There were two ladies of the Court who took particular 
would not have minded knifing moet Americans, but they | interest in my secretary. Their open rivalry was thecause of 
did not dare, and so we were diplomatically friendly. I | much amusement and a considerablo number of smiles. As 
was present at all the State ceremonies and State balls, and | their positions were high in the Court, their attachment toa 
had pleasant chats with the Ministers about the weather. | casual secretary excited the more comment. Their names 

“Jt seemed safer to keep to the weather, as diplomatic | were—well, Donna Isabella and Donna Lucia. Isabella was 
relations were fairly easy on that point. I was so far | a veritable virago. I trod on her train at a Court ball onee, 
honoured as to be allowed to present to his Majesty, King | and consequently had fair opportunity of judging. Lucia, 
Baby, on behalf of my Government at Washington, a | on the other hand, was good-temperod, pert, and coquettish. 

ique eet of leaden Spanish soldiera, and his Majesty was | “I spoke to Josef about them. 

jquely pleased to accept them with a royal crow of “«Tt seems to me, Josef,’ I observed, ‘that you could do 

. f have reason to believe that the Cortes were | a good deal more pleasant fooling in the evening. I know 

much troubled on the point, and debated with much | Donna Isabella is always looking for you, and Sat night 

solemnity whether the fact of the soldiers being leaden | Donna Lucia was quite annoyed with me when she saw that 
might be taken as having s symbolical meaning. _ . | I was alone. 

“When, therefore, Cumberpatch, my confidential] “He smiled in a self-depreciatory manner, gleaming his 
secretary, asked fora month’s leave or so, I let him go. __| teeth at mein a particularly friendly way. 

“*T gueas wo shall be quiet eno h, Silas, I said. ‘ His «¢ Ah, tho ladies, your Excellency ; they are so trouble- 
ag 5 is evidently sickening for the measles, and there some, Thoy are good to me; but what of that? My sole 
is ittle prospect of anything happening until you get | desireis to perfect my work in your Excellency’s employ.’ 


: “That was an excellent maxim, but dead against the 

“J am a bit hazy now as to what Cumberpatch wanted | Spanish nature. A S iard has only two occupations— 
his leave for. I think it was either debts or matrimony. | rolling cigarettes an making love. It quite pained me 
I know I sympathised with him in a friendly manner, at | that Josef should relinquish the latter for the sake of work. 
which he was pleased. I like to take a kindly intorest in | I felt the dear fellow might be ruinin his health. Besides, 
the welfare of my subordinates. On the whole it is very | the ladies were distinctly more civil to me when he was 
cheap, and we all of us like a little sympathy. with me, and—woll, sir, we are none of us stone, and the 

or was aay lose him, for he was an excellont | whole of my heart is not usurped by my fictitious wife. 
secretary, and his poker playing was very fine. However, 
1 knew nothing would happen of serious consequence while 
he was away, so I was not aneasy. An international 
difficulty takes a good deal of preparation, and I knew 
none of the Foreign Ministers were Lae | busy at 
that time. When a crisis is announcing in a leading para- 
graph in a ‘special ’ edition, the public are staggered at tho 
gaddenness with which such complications are sprung upon 
nations; but, believe me, it takes many months of assiduous 
care on the part of the diplomats to bring it to such a state 
of perfection. 

“Cumberpatch came to me & day or so before he left 
Madrid. 


‘Tam ready to obey 


“«There is a ball to-morrow, Josef. It is -to be a great 
occasion, There are to be fireworks and some excellent 
cham: eo. You must come with me.’ 

««There are many letters to write, your Excellency,’ ho 
said. He seemed quite troubled about the matter. I 
could even detect a note of anxiety in his voice. 

“¢Ono night will make no difference. I insist upon your 
coming, I felt that I was doing hima kindness, Besides, 
I could not quite understand where he found the work. 
Matters were 80 porant that there was hardly anything 
to write about. Indeed, if Josef had not had a remarkably 
intelligent appreciation of the scope of a vivid imagination, 
I am afraid that my dispatches to Washington at that 
period would have been bare and unconvincing. 

“Your Excellency has only to command,’ he answered 
quietly, and I felt quite elated. . 

“When I was ready to set out for the ball the next 
evening I could not find Josef anywhere. I was anxions 
not to shirk my duty—I always had an overweening senso 
of my duty to my country—and I was afraid that I should 
miss a good deal of one of the greatest events of the year. 
I shouted for him until the hall porter looked injured, and 
then Josef answered in a weak voice from his own room, 

“ Topened the door. Josef was struggling into a cloak ina 
faint-hearted way. I went to his help, and then I noticed 
that under the misorable light of the Spanish gas he was 
looking exceedingly pale. 

“« Why, what's the matter, Josef?’ I cried, as he sank 
weakly into one of the office chairs. 


“*T have taken the liberty of speaking to a young fellow 
I know about the secretaryship. You will be short- 
handed, sir, and I think you will find him useful.’ 

“*Who is he?’ I asked. 

“*He’s = peer a quiet, well-behaved fellow. He 
has travelled a good deal in England, and speaks American 

well. Of course, you would only employ him on routine 

work.’ 
“T was a little dubious. You see, a Minister does not 
care about taking a member of another nationality into his 
Embassy, and yet, on the other hand, we were certainly 
short handed. 

“*Of course, Cumberpatch,’ I answered, a little stiffly. 
*Can you vouch for his honesty ?’ 

as ly; he has excellent testimonials from ——’ 
and Cumberpatch mentioned a string of titles with which 


Cyclists are agitating for a patron saint. This week’s SUNDAY READER tells of saints who were assoviated with the wheel. 
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“© Your Excellency,’ she said, in a low, hard voice, ‘the 
Gardens are quiet.’ . 

“T remember thinking that the Gardens were something 
like St. Paul, and were all things to all women. We went 
out, she leaning on my arm. Being a woman of maturo 
charms, my arm soon contracted an unpleasant tingling 
sensation. 

“She made for a secluded seat in a silent and business- 
like manner. Seating herself, she tapped me into a place 
by her side with her fan. Then she started, 

“*A perfidious flirt, a flaunting coquette, an empty doll !’ 
ehe gasped. I began to wonder whether she was giving me 
her own character sketch. 

“* Your Excellency knows the Donna Lucia,’ she went on, 
and I grasped the situation. She was jealous. I felt 
quite proud. : ’ 

“«She is bad through and through. Heartless, perfidious, 
abandoned! Why the saints permit her to live I cannot 
tell, Your Excellency is a man of honour ’—I bowed—‘ and 
what I reveal to you must be under the seal of secrecy. 
Your secretary, Senor Josef ’—I felt hurt ; these silly women 
were jealous about that boy, and I—well, you can under- 
stand the contempt I have for Spanish women—‘ yesterday 
he tells me that he loves me, and I—oh, your Excellency 
knows the weakness, the truthfulness of women—I believed 
him, He gave me a ring, a quaint, antique ring, and I 
treasured it as the pledge of a life-long affection.’ She 
sobbed into two square yards of lace. On the whole, it was 
as well that her sobs were dry, ‘To-day,’ she recommenced 
in a tragic voice, ‘I met her, that creature, and on the first 
finger of her left hand was a similar ring to mine—quaint, 
antique, exact. What do you think of that?’ 

“*He must have got them from Saratoga—they have a 
flourishing trade in antiques.’ 

“She looked at me scornfully. 

“You aro all shop-keepera,’ she said. Then, becoming 
mysterious, she added: ‘Return to your Embassy, enter 
your room. That shall be my revenge !’ 

“I looked at her in amazement. It seemed such a quaint 
sort of revenge, nothing about stilettos or knives, so 
thoroughly un-Spanish. / 

“What would your Government say if a plot against the 
throne were hatched at your Embassy ?’ 

“That was enough. I took her back quietly to the 
ealon and slipped out of the palace by a back way. I had 
no love for Spain, and I knew that the government of m 
country would not be grieved at a change in the Spanis 
dynasty; but the other European countries had to be 
reckoned with, and they would be sure to say something 
unpleasant, At all events I should be a sacrifice, and I 
have never seen the force of sacrificing a useful career, 

“I went back to the Embassy by the quietest roads, 
taking the precaution to disguise myself as much as possible 
with hat and cloak. Of course, the whole affair was as 
clear as electric light to me then. Seiior Josef was a Carlist, 
and every night when I was out he and a few other friends 
of Don Carlos were engaged in plotting for the gentleman's 
restoration. In his eagerness to secure as much knowledge 
concerning the Court, and as much sympathy as possible, 
Seiior Josef had contrived to make two women jealous. It 
was a pretty idea, for, of course, the American Embassy 
was above suspicion even from the Spanish. 

“When I reached the ill-lit street which led into my 
aquare I proceeded cautiously. Just at the corner was a 
man loitering in the shadow of the wall. Luckily he was 
looking the other way, and was evidently hot expect ing so 
early a return on my part. I took out a large woollen scarf 
from my pocket and crept behind him. He was so astonished 
that he was mufficd before he could look round. When ho 
turned he caught sight of my Colt. 

“*Come, my friend,’ I said, handling the toy negligently. 
‘You must accompany me tothe Embassy. I am sorry to 
inconvenience you, but unfortunately I have no alternative, 
If you stumble, or make any noise, I am afraid an accident 
may occur.’ I touched the revolver significantly. 

He saw the force of my argument, and camo very 
quietly. I gave him my latchkey, and made him open the 
door, as I thought it would be rude toturn my back upon 
him,a stranger. He gave back the key, leaving the door 
open, and then preceded me through Cumberpatch’s room 
into my own, and at my request. 

“I never sawa party so disturbed before. Scior Josef, 
quite recovered—it is wonderful what a little paint and a 
bad light will do '—looked at me as though I were a ghost. 
Three other gentlemen, in various positions, betokening 
extreme astonishment, regarded me from pushed-back 
chairs. On the table was a mass of documents and plans. 

“ Thave brought back your friend, gentlemen,’ I said. 
‘It was a little erucl uf you to leave him outside. The 
Dight air is so treacherous.’ 

“Seior Josef, the first to grasp the situation, made a 
dash for the table, but seeing himself covered by my Colt, 
he gave up the attempt. 

“*No, gentlemen, you don’t. You will leave all those 
Pap:rs behind you. I would not think of loading you with 
them. Should any of you move, I shall be reluctantly 
compelled to shoot. It would pain me much, [ can assure 
you, and I fancy it would pain you even more.’ 

“I never saw men so cowed before. They all sat and 
stared at me like sheep examining a butcher. 

“I am sorry to appear so inhospitable, but I must ask 
you all to withdraw,’ I went on pleasantly. ‘1 fecl I am 
not equal toa lengthy interview. You need have no fear -- 
for reasons which you may possibly find intelligence enough 
to appreciate when you have grown cool outside—I shall 
make no use of my discovery for at least two days. Then I 
shall give these manuscripts to my very good friend the 
Prime Minister—of course, keeping secret as to the way in 
which they came into my hands. It would not do for the 
Embassy to be implicated in such a matter. These two 

days will give you time for a journey in search of health. 
You will now be good enough to go.’ 

“We went out in single file, my ruffled friend first and 
myeelf last. Josef, being the last of the Spaniards and 
Rearest my revolver, seemed quite pale, even under my hall 


lamp, altho he had removed the artistic ‘make up’ with 
which he had deceived me, I noticed, too, that he bad a 
difficulty in walking. 

“At the door I spoke to him. 

. = ee ee a difference in your presents to ladies, 
ose, I said, ‘ otherwise there is apt to be jealousy.’ Then 
I closed the door. . } 

“The documents which fell into my hands proved tho 
existence of a deeply-rooted conspiracy, which would have 
ripened in a fortnight but for Donna Isabella’s temper. I 
gave them to the Prime Minister two days later, explaining 
that they had beon given to me by a loyal subject, who had 
been pressed into the affair. Seiior Josef figured in the 
documents under his real name, Don Paolo del Basto, 0 
that there was nothing to incriminate me. However, I 
think the sudden departuro of my handzgome secretary gave 
the Spanish authorities some inkling of the way in which 
the matter had come to my knowledge. 

“When Cumberpatch came back it appeared that 
bankruptcy or matrimony had been very remunerative. 

“Yes, duty is duty, but if they had chosen any other 
embassy but mine, I don’t know that I should have been 80 
keen on putting an end to the conspiracy. You sec, a 
revolution would have weakened them considerably, and I 
guess Cuba would be a fairly lucrative investment for 
Uncle Sam.” 

(Next week: “AN Unseen Witness.”) 
———~» fo - - 


COUNT THESE TRIANGLES. 


A Few weeks ago we published a diagram in which 
competitors were asked to count the number of trianyles. 
This competition was so popular that we have devised 
another on same lines—with a different answer, of 
course. 
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The task set is to count the triangles in the accom- 
panying figure, but only those whieh have one, two, or 
three angular points on the circumference of the figure 
are requoed. 

A cheque for two guineas will go to the reader whose 
correct solution is first dealt with, and a gold-plated 
pencil-case to exch of the next ten. I don't fancy that 
anyone will get absolutely correct, so those who get, 
most nearly so will carry off the good things. 

By-the-bye, I may as wellsay that, half-a-dozen penny 
stamps should be inclosed for the FresH Air Funp. 
Mark your envelope ‘“ TRIANGLES,” and let it reach this 
office by Monday, August 9th. 


Some Striking Features 
of the AUGUST NUMBER of 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Queer Mourning Cusfoms. 

An illustrated account. of remarkable ponanees and tortures 
undergone by the inhabitants of many countries on the death 
of a relative. 

In a Dynamite Factory. 

An interesting description, by Mr. H. J. W. Dam, of the 
biggest explosives factory in the world, illustrated with some 
remarkable photographs of specially- prepared explosions. 

The Greatest Telescope on Earth. 
An aceount of the magniticent telescope which las been 
reparcd for the Yerkes Observatory at Lake Geneva, 
Visconsin, It will bring the moon within sixty miles of the 
earth! 


Sky-Scrapers. 


A strikingly illustrated article about some of tho highest 
buildings in the world. 


‘The Training of a Dancer. 


This article tells of the life of the professional dancer, and 
is illustrated with many beautiful photographs, 


Gix Complete Stories . 
by the most popular writers. 
A Magnificent Serial by H. G. Wells. 


OVER 100 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Price Sixpence Only. On Sale July 31. 


ARE TALL MEN FAILURES? 


—= 


I ENTERED a City friend's office the other day as an 
unsuccessful candidate for one of his vacant clerksbips 
left it. 

“No good?” I asked. 

“Not a bit,” replied my friend. I expressed sur- 
prise, for the applicant looked an intelligent and likely 
man. 

My reply was a shrewd smile and a few words, which 
considerably opened my eyes. 

“Too tall,” suid he. Can't get about when they're 
thatlength. Intelligeut enouh, I dire say, ina ie toot 
sort of way, but they haven't the keenncgs of little men. 
Give me an average size for business, and as much 
below it as you like. They're the men to move; lon 

en don’t pay in commerce ; look about the City an 
you'll see the truth of my words.” 

I looked about the City, and finding there was truth 
in my friend's remarks, made u few inquiries. Aso 
result I am inclined to think tall men are heavily hundi- 
capped in the battle of life, unless they have private 
means, wish toenlist, or hanker for a billet in the police. 
Even then their inches ure ayainet them. Tall men 
being proverbiully generous soon get through their 
means. If they enlist, they do so in a cavalry regiment, 
and get three times the work of u five-foot anything 
lineswan, while it’s athousund to one against the long 
one's cheat filling wp the reyulation coat of blue. 

My investigations into this question svon proved to 
me that excessive stature is a commercial objection in 
more places than the City. In the medical profession it 
is, on the contrary, an undoubted advantage. Six foot 
of doctor inspires confidence in the worst cases, and 
a two yards’ length of barrister or parson joes a long 
way in making o speech ora sermon telling. But it 
doesn’t pay w Jawyer to put himself in a forcing frame. 
People prefer the short, sharp, ferrety variety, ever 
popular in melodrama and fiction. Lony lawyers only 
muke-one six-and-cightpenee to ten received by their 
shorter brethren. 

The short man gets on at almostany trade. The lon 
man gets shelved in his stead in most occupations, 
took the trouble to carefully aa oa and although there 
igno great prejudice against inches, yct there isa decided 
preference for those with an average share, and as both 
sizes apply for almost any class of situation, the position 
is sufficiently serious. 

“We don't like ‘em over ‘igh,” caid a baker with 
whom Thad a chat. “They ain't as thick-set as the 
short ‘uns, and when it comes to carrying a load of 
bread, why they're not in it. But then they're handier 
at the ovens. There ain't no room for guardsmen in a 
London bakery. Give ime short men for bakers. That's 
my opinion.” 

“Long men can’t bend for any time,” said a friendly 
bootmaker. * You won't find a tall man over the last 
once ina blue moon. Why? Well, I dunno. I sup- 
poee they've got too much back. H you don’t believe 
me, keep your eyes open. No, ‘taint because they're 
aren't many. There's plenty of long ’uns about, but 
there ain't much market for them. They're no good for 
stooping jobs. Look at gardeners. They ain't ‘igher 
than a rake ’andle most of “em.” 

I found in a good mimy branches of trade the prefer. 
ence was for medium-sized, average-heighted men, 
neither too tall nor short. "They seem tu have the 
most strength,” said a big ironmaster whou J inter- 
vicwed on the subject. For lifting and carrying pur- 
poses, give me a mun of five foot eight or nine. They 
are a lot stronger. Look at my men—all about that 
size. Very tall mcn ave as weak as kittens. They're 
too weedy.” 

There are very few tall men in the newspaper trade, 
which is one requiring great energy, and medimn or 
short men seen to monopolise most pushing trades 
where energy and yo is the first essential to snecess, 

The great exception is the commercial traveller, who is 
the most energetic of all, and to whom it isanadvantage 
to be tall and striking. 

In the shipping trade they won't look at a tall man. 
Most of our merchant seamen are short, thick, mugen. 
lar fellows, and, asa matter of fact, this applies in the 
Navy, although it docs not exchide tall men. How often 
do we see « long Jack Tar? ; 

Printers, engineers, paliters carpenters, builders, and 
most kinds of factory hands all run short and medium 
sized. In fact, the tall man is at a discount unless he 
engages in an occupation requiring an individual 
personality, The run-to-seed net looks well as a 
doctor, barrister, soldier, policeman, — shop-walker, 
insurance agent, rate-collector, or prize-fighter, but in 
most things he is out of it. 

Even in iuthleties length doesn’t go for much. How 
many popular athletics are tall? How imany of our 
eminent men measure three times a two-fuot rule? 
How many-yrent men in the past have occupied their 
“full six feet of land?” ty 

No, the tall man isa comparative failure. He may 
do well, but he must keep his weather cye on the man 
who fits under the top of his collar. 
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“I say, you rascal, come down out of that tree; ro 
tell your father that you are stealing my apples! 

* All right, tell him now, for he’s up here in the tree 
with me.’ 


Ladies! If you wish to dress economically and well, get ISOBEL’S DRESSMAKING-AT-HOME for August. Now on sale, price 144, 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


8316. Which Two Animals Least Alike in Structure are 
Most Alike in Habits? 

The wide difference between a man 
obvions to everyone, yet in their habits they present 
remarkable and striking similarities. Ants live in 
; eommunities, which are organised as methodically as in 
gemi-civilised States, the place aud work of exch 
member being strictly regulated. Omitting the king 
ant queen, the community is divided into two classes, 
workers and soldiers. The latter protect the king 
and queen and defend the persons and property of 
the workers, who-are the backl:one of the society. 
The following further examples may be cited. These 
intelligent creatures build inner chambers which serve 
ne nurseries. Here the young ants are carefully tenced. 
the workers feed them with morsels from their own 
mouths, they take them out for exercise and air in fine 
weather, and they scrape und rub them with their man- 
dib es and tongues to keep them clean. Certain species 
of ants are slave-holders. They attack other communi- 
ties, und seize their young. These they bring home 
and train as slaves. Jn some societiea the slaves do all 
the work, in others they are assisted by their masters. 
Perhaps the most curiously human of all the habite of 
ants is their so-called “ milking” of the a hia, or green- 
fly. This insect secretes a sweet liquid, called honey-dew, 
of which ants are very fond. It has been even affirmed 
by some observers that certain ants lodge und maintain 
the green-flies for the purpose of “ milking ” them, as 
farmers keep cows. 

3617. Which English Act of Parliament did the Greatest 
Injustice to Englishmen? 

Probably the famous Statute of Labourers, passed | 
after the plague’of the Black Death had decimated the 
yanks of English artisans and labourers. According to 
the rough-and-ready legislative methods of the period, 
it was no doubt honestly intended as the only appar- 
ently possible remedy for a very serious state of affairs. 
It was recognised that the work of the country had gos 
to get done if national ruin waz to be averted, 
and, as the available supply of. labour. was 60 
enormous'y diminished. the powers that were sou it 
to enforce the employment of a unit that 
was left. But, unhappily for themselves and the 
country, the framers of the statut2 did not recognise 
that the law of supply and demand js much more 
imperative than any humanly devised law. It was 
inevitable that the labourers and artisans should revolt 
against measures which struck directly at the natural 
rights of men, and when it came to enforcing the statute 
by ponalties an incalculable amount of injustice was 
done—and done in vain. The same, of course, might be 
said of every one of the enactments which have sought 
to coerc? religious belief in this country ; but in these 
cases an extra-human factor is introduced which puts 
them outaide the proper scope of the question. As regards 
modern times it 1s perhaps unnecessary to mention that 
the Income Tax Acts have process nmiore legal injustice 
to Englishmen than any others now current. 

9619. Next to London, which British Town would have 
the Greatest Strategic Ya'ue to an Invading Foe? 

Taking the question in its widest sense, the answer 
would undoubtedly be Portsmouth. But Portsmouth is 
more than a town; it is a buge naval and military 
depot, and it would be fairly safe to say that it could | 
bardly be taken and held unless the British ficcts had 
been swept from the seas and, at any rate, the southern | 
parts of Britain conquered. In a lesser degree the 
game might be said of Chatham. Plymouth, and Milford 
Haven. Of towns proper—tbat is to say, not arsenals | 
or depots —the best answer would probably be Liverpool. 
The possession of the yreat Lancashire seaport wonld | 
mean the paralysis of at least half of our Atlantic | 
trade. 


and an ant is 


| ravazes of fever and its consequence 3. 


It wou'd also mean the command of the North, | part of Europe. 
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the domination of the wealthiest manufa-turing distriet® 


in the country, and also that of one of the most a a 
tant of our railway centres, Given un encmy landed on 
the ban s of the Mersey in sufficient fore t» assume 
the offensive, and supported by a flect. strong enough to 
command the approiches to the Mersey, it would be 
dificult to imagine any greater calamity 
country short of uctual paralysis of its naval and 
military power. 
3620, In which Profession or Calling re the Most Varied 
Powers Needed to Achieve Success? 

In the exploration of unknown lads. Africa is the 
chief field for the practice of this calling, and the 
powers which a successful African explorer must 
yossess are a6 Numelous as they are various. He must 
lieve perfect health, with a constitution that will defy 
the dangars of exposure and successfully combat the 
He must have a 
practical knowledge of medicine and snrgery, and should 
also be able to mend his own clothes and hoots, and 
patch up his guns, cooking utensils, and such like. He 


must ride and s oot well, and be an excellent walker, as | 


well as a fast runner at a pinch. He should sleep well, 
and yet have the gift of waking when he wishes, and 
also of waking quickly at certain signals. He must 
have the highest type of courage, with perfect coolness 
in time of danger, and he must have that gift of great 
generals which easily wins love and obedience, and 
organises the details of an expedition without error, 
and quickly arrives at correct decisions in sudden 
ene-yencies. He must be quick at languages, and 
should know some German, Portuguese, Dutch, and a 
few native dialects. To these he must add a knowledge 
of geology. botany, surveying. astronomy, and natural 
history, while some skill m drawing and photography 
would not be out of place. 
3621. What is the Difference between Weather and 
Climate? 

Climate depends upon fixed conditions of latitude 
and solar heat, and the modifications resulting from such 
fundamental facts as the earth’s annual and diurnal 


motions, the distribution of land and water, the physical 
and geological character of the Jand and its elevation 


above the sea level. Climate is thus the broad result of 
all the agenc’es influencing the atmospheric variations 
at the Jo-ality under consideration, while “ weather” 
has a much more limited meaning, «and, as popularly 
used, bas reference merely toa particular phase of these 
atmospheric changes at a particular time. Practically, 
for point and brevity it is difficult ‘t. improve on the 
schoolboy's definition that “ Weather is what we have 
to-day and climate is what we have all the time.” 

3622, What is the Most Striking Histcrical Instance of 

the Remedy being Worse than the Disease? 

In all history there is no example of an honestly 
intended cure for what was 
very serious disease which is 50 striking as the 
disastrous attempts of 
to stamp out “heresy” during the | 
centuries. An absolutely appalling, @ id, indeed, to 
youre of this generation, an incredible amount of 
iuman suffering and misery was the immediate result. 
Barburities—the mere mention of which is enough to 


6th and 17th 


| make a citizen of to-day shudder—were practised with 


all due solemnity and legal form, and, worse still, were 
accepted by the great mass of the population as matters 
of course. The result was a universal brutalis ng, 
whose consequences were absolutely incaleulable, and 
here the remedy was not only wors? than the disease, 
even from the point of view of those who put the 
remedy in force, since, so far from curing it, it drove 
the so-called disease deeper into the hearts of the people 
and spread it fay more than it checked it. Hence all 
the misery and suffering incurred were worse than 
wasted. 
Revolution would le the bést, for, horrible as were the 
evils of the old régime, the saturnalia of blood known as 
the Reign of Terror concentrated the horrors of 


centuries into a few years, ond, after all. only ended in ; 


the establishment of a new despotism which came very 
near to subjugating, not only France, but the greater 


befalling the | 


honestly recognised as a ' 


the ruling theological authorities | 


Of single concrete exainples, the French | 


WEEK ENDING 
Aug. 7, 1-7, 

———— 
$623. Why does an Alloy Mclt more Easi { 

Metals which go to Compose it? Sey Sky 

In order to answer this question we have got to ¢ 

sider the molecular theory of sulids and liquids asd the 
mechanical theory of heat. According to these thapeae 
the molecules which form a solid body are al fixed 
relutively to one another, but are all’ vibnitine i 
extent of the vibration depending on the temperatur t 
the body. When the body gets so hot tat the me 
' tions of the molecule; cause them to move siluftenly- e 
one another, the motion of a molecule, however laine 
restrained by always being in contact with other inole. 
cules, then it becomes liquid. Now the moleculeg of e 
alloy, according to the atomic theory, are Liter than, 
those of its coustituent metals, and from analoyy with 
a box containing cricket balls violently shaken about it 
| will be seen that relative motion will commence th 
larger the molecules are. For example, lead melts Bi 
33tdeg. C., bismuth at 270deg. C., tin at 235deg. C . and 
cadmium at 227deg. C.; whereas an alloy containing § 
parts of lead, 15 of bismuth, 4 of tin, and 3 of cadmiom 
softens at as low a temperature as 6Udeg. C., and is 
perfectly tluid at 65deg. C., (149deg. Fahr.). 


3625. In Rae pind zo Fegan, eal Both Armies ever 
een Commande enerals of th A 
Nationality ? J a aes 
* This singular state of affairs came about during the 
war of the Spanish succession. The French troops in 
Spain were under the command of the Duke of Berwick, 
a natural son of James IL, and a man of great military 
abilities. After the most mistaken recall ‘of the Earl of 
Peterborough, the command of the English forces was 
given to the Earl of Galway. Now the Earl of Galway 
was a son of the Marquis de Ruvigny, who had left 
France after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and he had been raised to the Irish peerage for his 
services in Ireland. The struggle in Spain was practi- 
cally ended by the battle of Almansor, The Earl of 
Galway commanded the English forces. and the Duke 
of Berwick the French, and it is noteworthy that the 
only time in history that a French army beat an 
English one in a pitched battle, the French were com- 
manded by an Englishman, and the English by o 
Frenchman. : 


3627. Have English Soldiers ever Fought in i 
Armies fy Royal Command ? ‘ a 
This extraordinary thing happened in the year 1674 

under the weak and vicions rule of Charles II. The 

English had been allied with France against Holland, 

but Parliament were so strongly opposed to this policy 

that they compelled the King to make peac: with the 

United Provinces. One of the provisions of the treaty 

was that the Dutch should be allowed to raise forces in 

England. Accordingly some English regiments under 

the Earl of Ossory joined the Dutch, and rendered good 

service against the French at the battle of Seneff. King 

Charles, however, followed the bont of lis own sym- 

athies by sending an English force to help the French, 
t was commanded by his natural son, the Duke of 
Monwouth, and under him fought Captain John 
Churchill, afterwards the famous Duke of Marlhorough. 


3628. Why is it that some Fruits are Provided with a Hard 
Kernel and a Soft Rind? 


The kernel is the seed, which is hard and indigestible, 
while the soft rind is a food to tempt birds which eat 
the fruit. and so transport the seed to distant plices, and 
insure the distribution of the plant. The yew, for 
example, has such a food with a hard Leruel or seed, 
which is not injured by the diyestive pro-esses. and by 
the aid of birds this tree is propagate.. on fresh soils 
instead of being confined to the land already oveupied 
and exhaustel by the parent tree. The mistletoe, too, 
bas a similar seed with a sticky rind, which canses the 
fruit to adhere to the beak of the bird that exts it. and 
the-seed is often wiped off on the branch of another tree, 
Sometimes the rind seems rather for proteciion than as 
an attraction, and this scemsa to be the case in the 
walnut, for birds do not-eat it, but the bitter rind 
eepialy decays, and helps to form a suitable soil for the 
seed. 


—————OOSS 


CONDITIONS. 


Te shall be slad to receive from our readers | 
replics to any of the questions asked here. 
Each. reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay at the rate of 
two guineas @ column for all matter printed. | 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be | 
marked “ "heplics” inthe top left-hand corner, 
and answers to the questions in any issue of 
the paper must reach us by first post on the 
Tuesday of the week following that for which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
made for replies published. Authorities on 
which replies are based must be given 
where possible. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publication for every question received which 
is considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 

3651. In which battle, fought on British ground, were 
the smallest numbers engaged ? 

3652. Is there any country where birds are employed 
as shepherds or sheep-dogs ¥ 

3653. Which English king anticipated Cromwell's 


' policy of local government ? 


3654. Why is smoke deleterious to vegetation whereas 
ssot is beneficial to it ¥ 

3655. Which period in our national life furnishes the 
fewest materials for history ? 

9056. Is there any country in whic) the authorities 
select husbands for women who reach a ecrtain age 
unmarried 2 = 

3657. Which was the 
assembled in this conntry ? 

3658. Which kind of work most alters the features ? 

3659. In which European country are th 
foreigners ¥ a J fe caveat 


sasede! hich newspaper article has gained the greatest 


most 


singular army ever | 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT On 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by tho payment 
of a small annual premium to the Ocean Accideat & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, whoare prepared 
to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE 
The paid-up Capital of tho Corporation, founded in 1871, 
fs £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed & Quarter de 

Million. 

Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Beoreler 
40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDOM &O 


A certain cure for indigestion is to prepare your food according to the recipes in HOME COOKERY. Price one penny. Now on Sale. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 7, 1897. 


A BIG HEAP OF BOTTLES. 

AccorpIna to the ideas of the advocate of teetotalism, 
the most striking monument which could possibly be 
erected tou man would be the bottles of wine, spirits, 
and beer which he had consumed during his life. 

Such a striking monument doves as a matter of fact 
exist. It is not at home, however, but in the Kru coast 
district of Africa, whose people are reputed to be the 
finest of the West African race. 

This remarkable monument consists entirely of gin 
lottles, that being the ;eculiar tipple of the natives. 
An African explorer took a photograph of this curious 
sight, and it has been exhibited to une of the Royal 
Societies of London. 

It appears that the whole of the monument was 
manufactured bottle by bottle by a single individual 
who had an everlasting thirst, which is easily understood 
in so warm a climite. 

The result ne-d hardly be stated. The man went 
mad through destroying his nervous system with the 

leobol. 

7 Now the natives worship at this. monunent as if it 
were ap altar to the white man’s spirit, which they 
evidently love so well. 

—————< t= —___ 


HOW THE WEATHER SETS THE 
FASHION. 


A GooD many people wonder how fashions originate. 
Some ascribe them to the influence of royalty, others to 
the leading West-end shopkeepers, nnd s0 forth. As a 
matter of fact, the caprices of fashion are largely 
influenced by the weather. Four years ago the heat 
was so excessive in London that City men made a 
practice of leaving their waistcoats at home, wearing at 
the waist striped silk scarfs. . 

The result was that the cummerbund, a sort of waist 
sash, came into fashicn, and has developed until it has 
attained the dignity of pockets and buttons. 

Later, the aiSesbune brought in a new sort 
of embroidered sbirt, suitable for wear without a 
waistcoat, and ultimately this shirt kecame popular for 
wear with evening clothes. 

And so a hot spell in the City was indirectly 
responsibie for several popular fashions, 

In similar fashion a great snowstorm and blizzard was 
directly responsible for the introduction of the boa, 
which has lecome one of the most universal articles of 
feminine attire. 

But, perhaps, the ubiquitous blouse is the most 
striking instance, for no article of dress was ever 
invented which has been more widely ad»pted. Its 
inception dates from the tenis club craze, some few 
years ayo. when it was found to be the coolest and 
simplest dress in hot weather. Now there are blouses 
suitable for every conceivable occasion, and in the train 
of the blouse came the waist-belt, which, in various 
materials, has sold by the hundred thousand, and seems 
likely to become a permanent part of ladies’ dress. 

The invention of the rational cycling costume, which 
is very popular on the Coutiment. is directly due to the 
dire effects of high wind on the skirt. 

No more popular fashion for men than the tweed cap 
was ever designed. For this also we have to thank the 
boisterous weather, whieh made the felt hat too comfourt- 
less for toleration. 

- The so-called hygienic rational boct. with its flat heels 
and sensible toes, was evolved from the skating bovt, 
which, in its turn, owed its being to a phase of the 
weather and its inclemency, and the consequent 
distiness of the highways first led to the introduction 
of spats and knickerbockers. Both articles of attire ave 
bow worn on the finest and most beautiful days. 

oe 

“Ovr landady is gettin the bicycle fever.” 

“Why do you think so 2" 

“She is putting rubber tyres on the rhubarb tarts.” 

ees 

“How did the manager cet all those women out of 
that buming building so quickly ¥” 

“He went on the staye and announced that a man 
down at the entrance was giving away samples of baking 
powder.” 


——— 


Moxry-LENDER (to undersraduate): “ All right, I 
will prolong your bill; but only on one condition —that 
is, that during the next paper-chase you scatter broad- 
cast these little cards with the words: * Money advanced 
on easy terms hy N. N——.’” 

—> § oa 

Doxann: “I sce you are painting the auld trees.” 

Artist (angrily): “Yea. But don't bother me just 
now. Go andl get on with your work.” ~~ 

Donald : “ Well, my wark is jest to chop them down, 
50 you must hurry up with your paintin’.” 


ee To 


“Saran, this going out incessantly I cannot have; 
Dext Sunday you must stay at home all day.” 
uy But. ma’am, I have promised my aunt to spend the 
afternoon with her.” ; 
Sonny (intercediny): “Do let her go, mamma; her 
aunt has been made u cergeant, and has got a new coat 
with stripes on it, and a great, long sword!” 


THE INEBRIATED FLY. 
It's a singular fact that whenever I order 
A. goblet of Guinness or bumper of Bass, 


Out of ten or a dozen that sport round the border, 
One fly turns a sumersiult into my g'a-s. 


It's not that I grudge him the liquor he's tasted, 
Supposing him partial to ale or to stout, 

But consider the time irretrievably wasted 
In trying to fish that small wanderer out! 


Believe me, fond fly, ‘tis excessively sinful 
This habit which knocks even bluebottles up, 

Oh, think of what Cassio on taking a skinful 
Remarked upon ev'ry inordinate eup! 


Where is your home, and how wll you get there ? 
And what will your wife and your family think ? 
And how you will manage to show the whole set there 

That paterfamilias is viven to drink! 

Oh, think of the moment when conscience returning, 
Shall put the brief pleasures of Bacchus to flight. 
When the tongue shall Le parched, and the brow shall 

burning, 
And most of to-morrow shall taste of to-night ! 


For thy toast shall be hard, and thy tea shall be bitter 
Aud all through the breakfast one thought shall 
intrude : 
That a little pale brandy and seltzer were fitter, 
On such an oceasion, than animal fod! 


IT have known, silly fly, the delight Leyond measure, 
The blissful emotion, prolonged and intense, 

The rapturous, wild, and jnattyhle pleasure 
Of drinking at somebody elre’s expense. 


But. ab, when I've not used that privilege rightly 
I've found the next morning, cn leaving my bed, 
That the skin was pulled over my countenance tightly, 
And tied in a knot at the back of my head. 


a 2 
HOW TURF KINGS ARE TREATED. 


-A Moving PALACE FOR THEIR CONVENIENCE, 
THE Americans have yone further than we in the 
Inxurious care of celebrated racers, and a travelling 
Pullman cur, fitted with every convenienc2 for the 


favoured horses, has just been comp'cted for their 
special use. The carriage is nearly sixty feet in 
length, three-fourths of which space will be devoted to 
the horses’ stalls, whilst the other quarter will be 
oceupied by the attendants who accompany the prized 
animals wherever they may travel. 

The stables naturally show every sign of costly 
luxuriance. Draped with black and gold—the colours 
of the owner—the apartments look more fitting for a 
king's service rather than for the carriaye of animals, 
The whole of the woodwork is of chestnut and oak, 

Immediately next to the stab'e is the drawing. room 
where the trainer and his assistants may make them- 
selves comfortable during the progress of their train. 
In addition to being furnished comfortably, not to say 
lavishly, the room contains on its walls some very fine 
paintings and etchings, 

On the left is a dour which leads to the trainer's office, 
where the good onan transacts his business whilst en 
ronfe, ‘This apartment is in warked contrast to the 
other, being almost severe in its business and cummer- 
cial aspect. 

At the extreme right end of the carriage an apart- 
ment is set aside for the reception of wagyons, trunks, 
and such like. whilst a farrier makes up his led here 
ready at hand should occasion ca'l for his sexyvices. A 
portale forge accompanies him, sothat anaccident just 
prior tothe race can be remedied without delay. 

Great admiration has been expressed for the exterior 
decoration of the car, which has been accomplished with 
the same disregard of money as the interior. The whole 
of the woodwork is ] ainted in gold and lettered in black 
and gold and ultramurine, whilst the National flays are 
draped over theentrance, Well might the race-horses 
for whom this car his been constructed Lecalled “kings”; 
they certainly travel in a very royal way. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS OF is 
- CYCLIST COUNTY ROAD MAPS | 
Leones cee eee 


NOW BFING GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY WITH THE 


ATHLETIC + RECORD. 


Get the Record while you can. Last week we had to 


reprint three times. 
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vem PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


you will like THE SUNDAY READER. 53} 


Macte and conjuring are the latest fade of Society, 
amd many an exponent of these arts is now earning 
ee much as £20 per week by instructing the fur 
devotevy in mystery and deception. ln fact, many 
music instructors are already complaining of the effect 
these fads have had upon their profession, a young 
Soctety Tuly. in many cases. deeming a aielatas of 
Magis and legerdemain more useful in her sphere than 
a knowledge of mus‘e. 

Certainly there can be no doubt of their present 
popularity, and a young lady who is acquainted with the 
art of deception is sure to receive far more invitations 
to “At Homes” and other social gatherings than her 
less fortunate sister. 

As, of course, morey in the majority of cases is of no 
object ; the young lady provides herself with accessories 
of the most perfect description, and, after instruction, 
is able to perform some very pretty tricks, 

Fortune-telling, palmistry, and phienology are other 
fis that have been taken up lauyely of Ree years by 
Society Indies, and an adept in any one of these ia pretty 
sure to have an ever-increasing circle of friends and 
acquaintances, 


—_———— to 


THE MOST VIRTUOUS AGE 
IN LIFE. 


“Tir most virtuous age,” said a student of criminal 
statistics, “is undoubtedly the age between fifty and 
sixty. Statistics show that only nine persons out of 
every ten thousand between fifty and sixty years of age 
comurit crime. 

“There is a yet even lower percentage than this, 
and that is with persons over sixty years of age. but that 
age cannot be considered less criminal than fifty and 
below sixty for the reason that so many persons ubove 
the age of sixty are cither in such a good position or are 
so intirm that crime offers no temptatiuns or has no 
possibilities for them. 

“It is a remarkable fact that from twenty-one ycars of 
age up, a man gradually becomes more virtuous. 
Between sixtven and twenty-one, men and women are at 
their very worst. Thirty-two persons im every ten 
thousand of that aye are criminals, and after the nge of 
twenty-one they vet gradually more virtuous, and from 
this fact we can prove that crime is not so prevalent 
among married persons..as umony single. Tiinty to 
forty is the age at which most people marry, and crime 
has dropped from thirty-two to twenty per ten thousand 
at this age—a very considerable decrease. 

“Tam firmly of the opinion that marriage miuterially 
improves both a man and a woman, and facts certainly 
tend to substantiate my theory. The most criminal a 
—between sixteen and twenty-one—is the age at whic! 
boys and yirls are gradually freeing themselves from 
their parents’ charge and running on their own hook, as 
we say. 

«They have their freedom without realising their 
personal responsibilities, and they contract bad habite 
und companions. At twenty-one, they have felt their 
freedom and their responsibility, many of them have 
fil'on in with someone for whose sake they, perhaps, t 
torun smooth. At thirty, many of them are married, 
and here, in my opimon, is reason for another 
rehiction, 

* At sixteen to twenty-one, crime is thirty-two per ten 
thonsand; at twenty-one to thirty, it has fallen to 
twenty-four per ten thousand, the largest drop of all 
the seale. It drops another four points between thirty 
and forty. Docs not this substantiute my theory that 
marrige morally improves a person?” 


ae ff 


Ir has heen sail that the average small boy never 
looks in the mirror to see if his face is clean after he has 
washed it. He louks to sec if the towel is soiled. 


—= J a 


Wire: “Are you sure you caught this fish?” 
Mr. Gayfello: * Of course.” 
Wife: “It smells very strony.” 
Mr, Gayfello: “Strong? 1 should say it was. 
nearly pulled me overboard.” 
—_—» § = 


“Dauber had a frightful nightinare 
night.” 

“What was it 2" 

“He imagined that he was rowing one of the Loata be 
draws in his pictures of lakes and rivers.” 

—_— wfo Ci 

“AN astnishingly good likeness of your late wife, 
Jones, But why suspend it by that great cable over- 
head?” 

“Pure fancy, of course, Brown; but I'm dreadfully 
nervous, and she— er—weighed sixteen stone.” 


It 


the other 


—-— J 


“On, cook, have you seen my new hat! WhenT came 
in I left it accidentally in the Kitchen.” 
“No, mum; I haven’t seen it.” 
“T thought I laid it down at the end of the dresser.” 
“ Bless me, mum, if I don’t think that is what I 
to be the vegetubles for dinner, and it’s boiling in the 
pot!” 


Robert Abel, the Surrey Champion, advises readers of THE BIG BUDGET on all cricket matters, and Mr. W. 8. Lineoln 


on all stamp matters. 


The B.B. comes out every Thursday. 
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BRO OO _nas,| HE GOT THE TURNIP BACK. 
HE GOT THE TURNIP BAC 


WORKERS AND THEIR pie Phantows Aimy pe ee omugeesta & oe K. 


Borderland, and of spooks ‘armed with goodness-knows- AN absent-minded gentleman, who was a landl 
W OR K—N 6 CXXXI X. stat mysterious weapons warring againet mankind. In | went one day to call ow a tenant who chanced ‘to ten : 
Ne reality, however, the novel has nothing to do with | great distress over the death of a valuable cow. The 


ghosts, and not a very great deal with warfare. man garrulously detailed the circumstances of the 


“The i f the story, as you have seen,” explained | death. ; : 
MR. MAX PEMBERTON. sis, Hoban. pred his long legs luxuriously, * Nothing ailed her—she just choked like.” 
Tue AurHor or Our New SERIAL. « occurred to me some time ago and has been \ilowed to |“ Ha, mum,” responded the absent-minded man, think. 


ing all the while of something else. 
«She had been eating turnips,” went on the tenant, 
“and when it was all over, and we looked in her mouth 
there was a turnip sticking in her throat, whole.” , 
“ Oh, then,” said the absent-minded man, rousing with 
a great show of lively interest, “you got your turnip 
after all.” 


pare simmer ever since. You know. most people choose at 
THe story that he is now writing for Pearson’s Weekly | some time or other in their lives some great character 
occurred to Max Pemberton seven years ago, and | which they set up as a little idol and whom they try to 
turping over the leaves of one of his note-books the | imitate in appearance, in mannerisms, and, as far . 
other day, we came across the title in the midst of a | possible, to create the same effect upon the world. In 
column of bieroglyphics which on the one hand conveyed | this case the model is Napoleon, and the man who tries 
nothing to me, and on the other were to him the key to | to become as second Buonaparte failing. as you know 
so many store-houses of love, of romance, and of adven- | such ambition generally fails, in reaching the same 
ture. heights, succeeds only in becoming a brigand on rather 
The note-books that contain the plots are only the | a large scale.” . , 
firat of a series of other note-books. With Max Pem- The extraordinary operations of this man’s adherents,, 
berton you can watch a stor from the egg stage to the | the rapidity with which they strike and vanish to 
chrysulis stage, from the chrysalis to the full blown | reappear again in some distant neigbourhood, earns for 
butterfly waiting to attract the green net of the ardent | them the title of the Phantom Army. | 
publisher. “ People, I think, hardly realise,” remarked Mr. 

When acplot is finally decided on—it may | Pemberton, “the power which a small bod of armed 
have been< passed over an number of times, | men would carry with them. Imagine if they were to 
but one day it asserts itself{—he goes to work | come togethersuddenly and secretly even in London, what 
in the leisurely and methodical manner that is | they would undoubtedly be able to accomplish before the 
characteristic of him throughout. The characters in | police and militar could muster in sufficient force to 

_ a story and the incidents and even the scenery have a | check their operations.” oe 
way of developing themselves once the author sets the And the truth of this occurs to one more vividly when 
bail a-rolling, but Max Pemberton invariably devotes a | one remembers that in the States two or three armed 
considerable time to thinking out the scheme in every | men will stop a train, rifle the pockets of a hundred 
possible light before he commences to write a single word. | passengers, and carry off all the treasure they can find 

While he is thinking, he sits in his cosy study | with seh! ; while even fewer will walk into @ 
at the piano, which in this weather is pushed against | Western bank in broad daylight and demand the contents 
the open window, and plays the latest comic operas to | of the safes. 
himself and smokes innumerable cigarettes. Or he Max Pemberton’s house is in West Hampstead—a 
spends the duy in the eaddle or loafing on the river, | pretty red-brick structure with a bright stretch of grass 
and all the while he is secretly marshalling characters | in front and a number of gaily-coloured flowers. 
before him, selecting this one and rejecting that, “Botany is one of the subjects in which I take a 
dressing them now in one costume and now in another. | special interest,” Mr. Pemberton tells you. : 
and dragging them about to all parts of the world until You pass through a pretty entrance hall with some 
they finally settle of their own accord on the most | quaint wvodwork about, that was the work of: Mr. 
suitable environments. emberton’s brother, who also made the two bicycles 

‘At last when the ideas have taken definite shape | you notice against the wall, and mount up stairs to the 
he seizes a spotless exercise-book and writes out a atudy—where the stories grow. 
list-of dramatis pereconz and adds a few supplementary | There is the piano a ainet the window which overlooks 
names that ned not ill-become any supplementary the tennis lawn behind the house. A black writing-table 
characters that might, 48 they have a way of doing, | heaped with manuscripts and magazines, which have also 
intrude upon the story. overflowed on to every chair and seat, occupies the centre 

Following this is a more or less lengthy summary of | of the room. To the left stands the ty writer and to 
the plot. And, following again, headings to each | the right a revolvin bookease, while the walls of the 
chapter, while last of all under each heading are set | room are lined with low shelves containing some of the 
forth the chief points in the chain of development. three or four thousand books that form Max Pemberton's 

By nature an omniverous reader, Max Pemberton | library, and which are cong ey being replenished with 
crams assiduously before commencing to write. His | all the latest literature of the day. for Max Pemberton 
keen powers of observation exercised uring his travels, | is onc of the reviewers to the DaILy CHRONICLE. 
while he is profeseedly giving work in every form the | Conspicuous on the walls are the framed cartoons 
cold shoulder, afford a great deal of the Yocal colour | from VaNity Farr, one of the first papers with which 
that he uses with such charmin effect; while for the | he was connected. 
rest he depends on his library shelves, which are ransacked When he left Cambridge, Max Pemberton’s hopes 
until he is thoroughly es in the manners, customs, | were centred on a prospective wig and gown, But he 
and characteristics of the age—always a real uge, with | soon discarded le P phraseology for that delightful and 
real characteristics, real customs, andveal manners—with | piquante style which has assisted him at the age of 
which he is dealing. thirty-three into a ig eg rank among writers. 

There is with him a surpassing love of accuracy. Is he The first story that Max Pemberton ever wrote was 
writing of a hussar of such or such a period ? In | accepted for publication. On the strength of this he 
that case a friend is found to make an exact sketch in | wrotga score of others. They wereall returned. What 
colours of the soldier-type, and below is given an account is more, he had the strength of mind to tear them up. 
of every detail in uniform, accoutrement, and uomen- | For quite a long time he was encouraged in his work 
clature. by the methodical thud of returning manuscripts as 

Very few writers in this slap-dash age take the infinity | they fell to the bottom of his lettcr-box. 
of pains that such a precaution as this implies— A good many articles in the first number of ANSWERS 
though I remember Linley Sambourne once told me that | were written a Max Pemberton at the request of his 
he draws his cartoons for Puncit from photographs that ‘ friend Alfred Harmsworth, but he was never a regular 
he keeps in such enormous numbera that whatever | member of the house staff. A little later, however, he 
subject turns up from an Alligator to a Hungarian eee the house of Cassell and celebrated the occasion 
Dancer he can at once lay his hand upon a model taken | by starting the boy's paper Cuums. He is now the 
from the life! elitor of CassELL's MaGAziNnE in its new and more 

Max Pemberton does not dictate his stories in the first | lively form. 
instance. He writes them* out in a neat but rather | He is devoted to horses, and is an excellent oar, having 
cramped hand, which obviously has no sense whatever been invited to row in the Cambridge Eight. Tennis 
of the horizontal, and after making elzborate corrections, and golf are also favourite forms, with him, of recreation. 
dictates each chapter afresh to his secretary, embodying He likes cricket, although he does not consider himself 
the final alterations and giving a last touch here and a | good at this. His biggest score was made at Westgate 
last touch there as he goes. . in a match in which Mr. Massingham of the CHRONICLE, 

His dainty and charming style is the result of the Mr. John Burns, and three small boys invited in from 
most elaborate care and a perseverance that is powerful | the street took part. It is impossible to say what score 
enough to make him s: end five minutes over the choice | he might not have made had not Burns proved himself 
of a word and half-an-hour over the turn of a phrase. such a destructive howler. 

He will write and rewrite a sentence until he is Max Pemberton is a very amusing talker, He talke 
perfectly satisfied with the result, when he puts it to | rather fast in a cheery musical voice, and cne knows 
the crucial test of reading it aloud to himself. that he can sing an excellent comic song. 

“Do you know,” observed Mr. Pemberton as we sat He is tall and good-looking, a merry, hard-working 
on the lawn smoking and sipping our coffee, that I | fellow who lives in excellent spirits and in very good 

- eonsider from one thousand to two thousand wonds a | friendship with all the world and with himself. 
day a very good average output. You sce, I keep it up He has written all told seven novela, and the manner 
every day. For instance, the story that Iam writing for | in which they are written reminds one rather of the 
your paper is being turned out at the rate of about five | Mexican with his delicate filigree work in silver than of 
thousand words a week. I never work before breakfast, | the smith hammering out his embossed figures in the 
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DRESSING WOUNDS WITH BANK 
NOTES. 


AN Italian soldier, who bas recently returned from 
Abyssinia, has had a remarkable exprrience which. 
while placing him in a position of comparative wealth, 
was nevertheless the means of bringing him within 
measurable distance of punishment by court-martial, 

When he returned home, it was found that he bad 
brought with him bank-notes worth no less than 
20,000 lire. As no soldier, it was believed, could ever 
come by such wealth honestly, he was at once arrested 
and sent to be tried. 

His story was remarkable, so remarkable indeed that 
jt bore the impress of truth. This was to the effect 
that the notes were given to him by the Abyssinians 
after the battle of Abba Carina, in which he was very 
badly wounded. 

He had noticed that the natives had a large number 
of bank-notes, which they had stolen or “annexed” 
from the regimental pay-chests. They did not know 
what to do with them, and simply regarded them as 
curiosities, which indeed they no doubt were tu them. 

As it is a cold day when a soldicr does not warm to 
the possibilities of the occasion, this son of Mars 
decided that the wealth which his eyes sloated over, 
and which was of no use to its possessors. had better be 
transferred to his pockets. Accordingly he told the 
natives that the bank-notes, all of which were engraved 
with allegorical pictures of Italy, were pictures of the 
Saints which had been placed there by the Pope that 
they might be used to cure the wounds of the faithful: 

Moved with pity for the desperate hurts of the 
soldiers, the Abyssinians bound up the wounds of such 
of the injured as came their way with these notes in 
order that the sacred emblems might work their lest and 
never isked for the money Lack when the wounds were 
cured. 

What gave a truthful appearance to the soldier's 
statement was that many of the notes were hlood- 
stained. 

Blood-stained bank-notes, however, are quite as good 
as those that are immaculate, and therefore the soldier 
acquired riches through his wounds, if he did not 
literally “coin his blood to drackmas,” and was by 89 
much 2 better-off individual than a soldicr who has 
only his ordinary pay to solace his injuries. 

io 


Bactey: “All of Mra. Howe's children call her the 
‘mater.’ Isn’t it nice to see such affection?” 
Bailey: “That isn’t affection. She succeeded in 
marrying off six daughters in six years. and they call 
her the ‘mater’ because they think she has fairly 
earned the title.” 


—————————————————— 
RESULT OF FIRST “IDEA” 
COMPETITION. 


First prize of £25 awarded to F. J. Houldsworth, 5, Sout 
View, Paisley Street, Newington, Hull. . 
Second prize of £20 awarded to Lid, W. Strachan, West 
March, Monifieth, N.B. 
Third prize of £15 awarded to Joseph Green, 39, Coten 
End, Guy Street, Warwick. 
Fourth prize of £10 awarded to Mrs. M. Sims, 19, Powys 
Street, Nowcastle-on-Tyne. 


Oli Ford, London, Eo, 8. B, Jones, 12, Aqnarinn Steet Rial: G. He 
J. Hooke, 7, Norwich Street, Cambridx 
Yervace, Wroxa!l, Isle of Wixht; J.J. Murphy $ 
J. D. MeAra, 14, Birkleck Read, Horuscy, N.; 3 
Heaton Hall Rod, Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. Charleswe 
Kent; Misa Booth, ¢ o Mrs. Hancock, Pipworth Late, Eehineton, Bf 
Shetiela ; D. Menzics, 1, Park Avenue, Dundee; Miss 4. Meblra Br 
Cellrunt Street, Dundee; G. S. Henderson, ‘ nm Pack Syur’s 
Neweastleaw- Tyne; J.T. Churclall, Statin 1 
F. Winiberg, 11, Pier Street, West Hoe, Plymouth, 
Pentyrch Village, nr. Carditf. : 
Twenty prizes of 103, cach to the following A. Wet 
Causeway, Loudon, E.C,; C. A. St vens, 3h, Cay 
wzelles, Biri 
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fat 


and if I sat up late at night I should be fit for nothing | solid metal. ' ; 5 cgi. Ge 
the next day. I make a point of writing every day | Tocompare him with many of his contemporaries is ol Bett Fronthycote. 57, Moseeld Bo FE stew Welton; JI ase 


between breakfast and lunch, though if, as sometimes to compare the subtle power of water with that of 
happens, I quarrel with my heroes and heroines, I never | steam. In his writings one finds great placid lakes of 
allow them to inflict themselves upon me. I wait till we | descriptive writing aglow with bright reficctions, the 
make it up again. Then I work for a couple of hours or babbling brooke of dialogue, the mighty ocean of action 
ao in the evening.” of never ceasing movement, of adventwe, of tragedy. : 


son, Junr., 3, Summertield Crescent, Edetaston, ag on 


Great Gerinan St 

Pies 1, 
Farnworth, nr. Bolton; J. Spongham. 975, Broad street, Med 
L. Thou 


A cemetery devoted to the mausoleums of millionaires is certainly a novelty. Such y trated in 
ot  waere SU Roy R OK DER. a burying ground is deseribed and filus 


WEEK ENDING 
Avg. 7, 1897. . 


NEW PICTURE PUZZLES. 


_ Here area fresh lot of Picture Puzzles. Each of the sketches depicts some article of use to be found in every properly-appointed household, so that all you need do 


in solving the problems is to run over in your mind the various items that go to make up your home. Surely no competition could be simpler. 


£50 will be given to the sender of the correct or most nearly correct solution, and £1 to each of the next fifty. 
divide the prize or to award it to the sender of the first solution dealt with. 


In the event of a tie, the Editor reserves the right to 


Fill in the names of the articles depicted, write your name and address in the space provided, and keep the attempt until four more sheets have appeared. 


No. 1.—CUPBOARD, No. 2...... No. 3..... 


Corer yy voecvenen reece 


NO. Zo ..ccsscecccessccescecseeseececeen 


NO. Gy. ccescsssenveescereeteerersoeees 
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RESULT OF _ THE OILCLOTH ' He: * The acousties are very bad. Don't you notice 
COMPETITION. : it?” 
Tue oilcloth must be cut as in Fig. 1, into + pieces and She: “ No. I don't smell anythin peculiar.” 
fitted as in Fig. 2. This is the only way sv as to match the : : 


wees. 

‘The oilcloth can be fitted by cutting into two pieccs in , 
the well-known step manner, but it will be found that the 
pieces won't match. 
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ness, and—and— 
Potts: “And have bicycles offered to them for 
nothiny.” 


_—_— fo 
es New Boarver: “ Where's the salt-water bathing 
ss you advertised ?” 
| Farmer: “Oh, thar's th’ trough down by th’ pump. 
3§ an’ you'll find th’ salt out in th’ kitchen.” 
u" 
> _-__ -— 
a Lucy: “Mamma, may I go over there to the bridge?” 
Mamma: “Why do you want to go over there, 
dear?” 
Lucy: “Oh, I just want to gargle my feet in the 
\ 
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hand, Lott ¥” 

Howson Lott: “Oh! I was at our church bazaar last 
night, and wore the skin off my hand putting it in my 
pocket so often.” 


{eTntosh, sts, Springburn 
mburn; A. Prenticn, 4, 

» Oxford Road, Dukin- 

Pentonville Road 


Divon Avenne, 
field, Che hire; C. Hum 
A. Gorden, Beotle Col 
Gnildel ridge, nr. Manchest 
cawl, Glauorgan: A.D. White, 7, Gladstone Street, St. 
d 2, Oxton Street, County Road, Walton, Livers o 
dston Terrace, Lancaster; W. Hunt, 20, Ambrose Str 
aed. Bermondsey: Ro Red, 1, Clarence Lawn. Dover 
Villas, Hart Road, Dorking; FT. Ecroyd, Church Stre 
tle, S : Parc Gay luBridgend (Glam WwW 
aszow; J. Buchanan 5 


pe 
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—~- = —— 
Excitep Citizen: “ My wife was killed in that acci- 
dent on your railway, and I want £2,000 damages.” 
Railway Manager: “A human life is only valued at 
£1,000.” 
Excited Citizen: “That's all sight, but she had on 
her new bonnet.” 


Holic, 
Southwark 


on- Tyne 
Durham © 
———_»f—- -— 


. 138, aie ap 
Mar-hall, 12, Eitingham Road, Hornicy, N.; RB Curwen, 126, Comely Bark Brinks: “ My dear boy, how did you manage to cut 
Ly 


Btreet, G1. : y a 4 : . 3 
Btres lasgow: J. Redwood. Camacon, or. Fenty po i floninontns bite: your face like that # ” 


Mre 8. £. Morgan, Park Place, Tred Mon.; Mra. E_Denman, 14, Edwi A 

tr et, Newport, Mons: T. Conke, artes Gage ba “Pgnman ives | 80 L hired a dumb one to come and shave me every 

a Re, Piacctensela sc Finder, Glenda Lonzh. he Avenue, faichan, Hants t morning ” 

s 54, Jocelyn Avenne, ast; P. Uliyott, 1, ville Grove, < . 

Wood sare tT ee eee: Betta Uesotts lt purtington Street | Binks: “And he didn’t know how to shave, eh P” 
Jinks: “Oh, yes; he could shave all right, but be 


anchester; H. Young. 60, Queen Victoria Btrect, fC; T. RB. Simpinson 
Road, Upton Park, E.; A. Davis, 92, Park Streets persisted in talking to me on his fingers all the while.” 


H 
ue} a i ; Meet D> 
ust Road, Neath, 8. Wales: G.L. Sullivan, 3, Pacific Avenue, Belfast ; D- 


Shilling Novels for less than a penny! THE BIG BUDGET—three papers 
a@ complete romance every Thursday. 


NOs feisvescrcecorvesscesceess 


NO. Bi... cc cccseceeeceeneeeeneren serene 


Watts: “Some are born great, some achieve great- : 


Lon Mower: “Why, what's the matter with your : 


Jinks : “ Well, you see, I can’t stand a barber's chatter, : 


‘ 
NO: Ssccacescssvesesrewnannstevciessves 


a THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
iar weg 2 If you cannot solve all the 
Ae. “+ + @ puzzles, ask tho assistance of 
f - your friends. 


A list of goods published by 
the various stores and big shops 
will help you. 
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“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
457 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


Pounds.) 


This Insucance holds gool for any uumber of claims to the extent 
of £2000—not jor one only. 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 

Specially Guaranteed by the 

OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


46, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


(Including one of w Lhourand 


(To whem Notice of Clacns, under the followiuy conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the above addvess,) 


INSURANCE TICKET Ayyplivable to pusseiger trains in Geiat 


Britain and brelant, 


| Issued under Section 34 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 190, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be pad by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
persou killed by un acerdent to the train in Wineh the deceused wag an 
ordnuuy tckel-bearmg passcnyer (including holders of seaxon and 
excursiou tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, lad in his, of 
ber, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or ber, ustial siguature, written jn ink or |» Ton the space provided 
below, which, with the kiving of uetice as before stite Las the essences 
of tis contract, This paper may be left ut his, ur her, luce of abode 
so long ag the pom ds Bie 5 

PROVIDED ALSO that the acid sun will Le paid to the legal re; 
sentatives of such person injured ld death result from such accident 
within three aahainlae months theresfler, 

This fusuruiwe holds good forthe current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holler te the benefit of, and ix aiibject to, the conditinwent 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantce Company, Limited, Act,’ 
1e90, Risks No, 2 and 3, 


| The purchase of this publication is admitted to be the ent 

Premium wader Sec, 34 0f the Act, A Irint af the Act can py eens nie 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corpovation, No person can recover 

' am more than one Couper. Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Sijnature —_ . —— 
W.B.- Subscribers who have duly pald a twelve months’ subse: 
in tOPPBARSON'D WEEKLY it advance to thelr uewsagont, oF 
to the publisher, need not, during the period covered by their 
sybscription, sign the goupon. or carry the paper on thetr person. 
tay cate wepse, ottiscia aisect Lonton, W'S. Saas 
ublis! Pi . n, A 
DPubleney or ihe pout in emeheuges ” a 
' Araitable from B p.m, on Friday, July 3th, 1897, until Midnight 
1 Baturday, Avgust 7th, 1897, (See column 2, page +).) 
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PERRSON'S WEEK|. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. 


A GROTESQUE ROMANCE. 
—— BY H. G. WELLS. —————> 


CHAPTER XXIIT. 
Tur Huster Hunren. 

Mr. Hees, Mr. Konp’s nearest neighbour among the 
villa holders, was asleep in his swmmerhouse when the 
sess of Kemp's house began, Mr. Heelas was one of 
the sturdy majority who refused to believe in “all this 
noise” abont an Invisible Man, His wife, however, as he 
was subsequently to be reminded, did, He insisted upon 
walking about his garden just as if nothing were the matter, 
and he went to sleep in the afternoon, in accordance with 
the custom of year. He slept through the smashing of the 
windows, and then woke up sucdenty, with a eurions per- 
guasion of something wrong. He looke] across at Kemp's 
hous; rubbed his eyes, and looked again, ‘Then he put 
hia fect to the ground, and sat listening. The house 
looked as though it had been deserted for wecks-- after 9 
violent riot. Every window was broken, and every window, 
save those of the belvedere study, was blinded by internal 
shutters. ; 

«f could have sworn it was all right ”—he looked at his 
watch —‘twenty minutes ayo.” 

{le became aware of a measured concussion, and the elash 
of glass far away in the distance. And then, a8 he sat 
open-mouthed, cane & atill more wonderful thing. The 
shutters of the drawing-room window were flung open 

- yvio'ently, and the housemaid, in her outdoor hat and gar- 
ments, appeared struggling ina frantic manner to throw up 
the sash. 

Suddenly a man appeared beside her, helping her— 
Dr. Kemp! -In another moment the window was open, 
and the honsemaid was strugyling out! She pitched forward 
and vanished among the shrab3. Mr. Heelas stood up, 
exclaiming vaguely and vehemently at all these wonderful 
things. 

He saw Kemp stand on the sill, spring from the 
wiudow, and reappear almost jnstantanconsly running along 
a lath in the shrubbery and stooping az‘ he ran, like a man 
who evades otservation. He vanished behind 4 laburnum, 
aul appeared again clainbering A fence that abutted on the 
open down, In a sce md he had tumbled over, and was 
running at a tremendous pace down the slope towards Mr. 
Tlovlas. 

“Lord!” eried Mr. Heelas, struck with an idea, 
that Invisible Man brate! It’s all right, after all!” 

With Mr. Heelas to think things like that was to act, and 
his cook watching him from the top window was amazed to 
se him come pelting towards the house at a good nine 
miles an hour. Thgre was a slamming of doors, a ringing of 
bells, an 1 the voice of Mr. Heclas bellowing like a bull: 

“shut the doors, shut the windows, shut everything—the 
Invisible Man is coming!” Instantly the house was full 
of screams and directions, and scurrying feet. He ran 
himself to shut the French windows that opened on the 
verandah, and as he did-so Kemp's head and shoulders and 
kneo appeared over the edge of the garden fence. In 
another moment Kemp had ploughed throuvh the asparagus, 
and was running across the tennis lawn to the house. 

“You can’t come in,” said Mr. Heelas, shutting the bolts. 
“Tm very sorry if he’s after you—but you can’t come in!” 

Kemp appeared with a face of terror close to the glass, 
rapping and then shaking frantically at the French window, 
Then, seeing his efforts were useless, he ran along the 
verandah, vaulted the end, and went to hammer at the side 
door. 

Then he ran round by the side gate to the front of 
the hous2, and so into the hill road, And Mr. Heelas 
staring from his window—a face of horror—had scarcely 
witnessed Kemp vanish, ere the asparagus was being 
trampled this way and that by feet unseen. At that Mr. 
Heelas fled precipitately upstairs, and the rest of the chase 
is beyond his purview. But, a3 he passed the staircase 
window, he heard the side gate slam. 

Emerging into the hill road, Kemp naturally took the 
downward direction, and 40 it was he came to run in his 
own person the very race he had watched with such a 
critical cye from the belvedere study only four days ao. 
Tfe ran it well for a man out of training, and though his 
faco was whit» and wet, his wits were cool to the last. He 
ran with wide strides, and wherever a patch of rough 
ground intervened, wherever there came a patch of raw 
fiints, or a bit of broken glass shone dazzling, he crossed it 
and left the bare invisible feet that followed to take what 
linc they would. 

For the first time in his life Kemp discovered that the 
hill road was indescribably vast and desolate, and that the 
beyinnings of the town far below at the hill foot were 
strangely remote. Never had there been a slower or more 
painful method of progression than running. All the 
gaunt villas, sleeping in the afternoon sun, looked locked 
and barred ; no doubt they were locked and barred by his 
own orders. But at any rate they might have kept a 
look-out for an eventunlity like this! The town was rising 
up now, the sea had dropped out of sight behind it, and 
people below were stirring. A tram was just arriving at 
the hill foot. Beyond that was the police station. Was 
that footsteps ho heard behind him? Spurt. 

The prople helow were staring at him, one or two were 
runniny, and his breath was beginning to saw in his throat. 
The tram was quite near now, and the“ Jolly Cricketers” was 
noisily barring its doors. Beyond tho tram wero posts 
and heaps of gravel—the drainage works. He had a 
transitory idea of jumping into the tram and slamming 
the doors, and then he resolved to go for the police station. 
In another moment he had passed the door of the “Jolly 
Cricketers,” and was in the blistering fag end of the street, 
with human beings about him. The tram driver and his 
helper—assisted by the sight of his furious haste—stood 
eed mith tha feome-hoes wehiehet_Puctler on the 
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We shall shortly publish “The Invisible Man” in book form. Price 38. 6d. 


astonished features of navvics appeared above the mounds 
of gravel. 

Nis pave broke 
of his pursucr, and Icapt forward again. 
Man,” he cried to the ravvies, with a \ 
westure, and by an inspiration leapt the excavation, and 
placed 9 burly group between him and the chase. | then 
abandoning the idea of the police station, he turned into a 
litle side street, rushed by #& yreengroyer’s cart, hesitated 
for the tenth of a second at the door of a sweetstull shop, 
and then made for the mouth of an alley that ran back 
into the main Hill street again, ‘Two or three little 
children were playing here, and shricked and authors 
running at his apparition, and forthwith doors an 
windows opened, and excited mothers revealed their heads. 
Out he shot into Hill street again, three hundred yards 
from the tram-line end, and immediately he became aware 
of a tumultuous vociferation and running people. 

He glanced up the strect towards the hill. Hardly a 
dozen yards off ran a huge navvy, cursing in fragments ap 
slashing viciously with a spade, and hard behind him came 
the tram conductor with his fists clenched. Up the street 
others followed these two, striking and shouting. Down 
towards the town, men and women were running, and he 
noticed clearly one man coming out of a shop door with a 
stick in his hand. “Spread out! Spread out!” cried 
someone, Kemp suddenly grasped the altered condition of 
the chase. He stopped, and looked round, panting. “ He's 
close here!” he cried. “ Form a line across —" : 

He was hit hard under the ear, and went reeling, trying 
to face round towards his unseen antagonist. He just 
managed to keep his fect, and he struck a vain counter In 
the air. Then he was hit again under the jaw, and 
sprawled headlong on the ground. In another moment & 
knee compressed his diaphragm, and 9, couple of eager hands 
gripped his throat, but the grip of one was weaker than the 
other; he grasped tho wrists, hoard a cry of pain from his 
assailant, and then the spade of the navvy came whirling 
throvgh the air above him, and struck something with a 
dull thud. He felt a drop of moisture on his face. The 
grip at his throat suddenly relaxed, and with a convulsive 
¢ffort, Kemp loosed himself, grasped a limp shoulder, and 
ralled uppermost. He gripped. the unseen elbows near the 
ground. “I've got him!” screamed Kemp. “Help. Help 
hold. He’s down!” Hold his fect.” 

In another second there was a simultancous rush upon 
the strugyle, and a stranger coming into the road suddenly 
might have thought an exceptionally savage game of Rugby 
football was in progress. And there was no shouting after 
Kemp's cry—only a sound of blows and feet and a heavy 
breathing: 

Then came a mighty effort, and the Invisible Man 
staygercd to his feet. Kemp clung to him in front like a 
hound to a stag, and a dozen hands clutched and tore at the 
unseen. The tram conductor got the neck, and lugged him 
hack. 

Down went the heap of struggling men again. There 
was, Lam afraid, some savage kicking. Then suddenly a 
wild scream of “ Mercy, mercy!” that died down swiltly to 
a sound like choking. 

“Get back, you fools!” cried the muffied voice of Kemp, 
and there was a vigorous shoving back cf stalwart forms. 
“He’s hurt, I tell you. Stand back.” 

‘There was a brief struggle to clear a space, and then the 
circle of cager faces saw the Doctor kneeling as it secmed 
fifteen inches in the air, and holding invisible arms to the 
ground. Behind hima constable gripped invisible ankles. 

“Don’t you leave go of en,” cried the big navvy, holding 
a bloodstained spade, “ he’s shamming.” 

“ He’s not shamming,” said the Doctor, cautiously raising 
his knee, “and I’ll hold him.” His face was bruised, and 
already going red ; he spoke thickly, because of a bleeding 


“The Invisible 
vague indicative 


lip. He released one hand, and scemed to be fecling at the 
“The mouth’s all wet,” he said. And then, “ Good 
rd!” 


He stood up abruptly, and then knelt down on the ground 
by the side of the thing unseen, There wa3n pushing and 
shuffling, a sound of heavy feet as fresh people arrived 
to increase the pressure of the crowd. People now were 
coming out of the houses. The doors of the “Jolly 
Cricketers” were suddenly wide open. Very little was 
said. Kemp felt about, his hand seeming to pass through 
empty air. ‘ He’s not breathing,” he said, aud then, ae | 
can't feel his heart. His side—ugh!” 

Suddenly an old woman, pushing under the arm of the 
big navvy, screamed sharply. “Looky there!” she enid, 
and thrust out a wrinkled finger. And looking where she 
pointed, every one saw, faint and transparent, as though it 
was made of asa, so that veins and arteries, and bi nes and 
nerves could be distinguished, the outline of a hand, a hand 
a prone. It grew clouded and opaque even as they 
stared. 

And so, slowly, beginning at his hands and fect, and 
erceping slowly along his limbs to the vital centres of his 
body, that strange chango continued. It was like the slow 
spreading of a poison, First came tho little white veins, 
a hazy grey sketch of a limb, then the glassy bones and 
intricate arteries, then the flesh and skin, first a faint 
fogginess and then growing rapidly dense and opaque. 
Presently they could sce his crushed chest and his shoulders, 
and the dim outline of his drawn and battered features, 

When at last the crowd made way for Kemp to stand 
erect, there lay, naked and pitiful on the ground, the 
bruised and broken body of a young man about thirty. 
Ilis hair and brow were white—not grey with age, but white 
with tho whiteness of albinism—and his eyes were like 
garncts. His hands wero clenched, his eyes wide open, 
and his expression was one of anger and dismay. ‘The 
people shivered at the sight of him. 

Someone brought a sheet from the “Jolly Cricketerg,” 
and having covered him, they carried him into that house 
And there on a shabby bed in a tawdry, ill-lighted bedroom, 
ended the carcer of the Invisible Man, ended the strangest 
and most wonderful experiment that man has ever made. 

Tar Enp. 


s 
a little, and then he heard the swift pad.|. 


phonograph in composing her stories. 


has any other member of the British pecraye. He hag 
been twice married. 


standing position, with a quill yen. 
attributes the fact that his long years of Literary Libour 
have not produced in his strony, wiry form the slightest 
stcop. 


many hundred yairs 2 year —made by a hous» in Brus. 
sels, where the models of his right and left hand are 
preserved in the same manner as a bootmiaker preserves 
the lasts of the feet of his client. 


to children, and he is very proud of the fact that his 
little volume. “ Starland,” in which are recorded his 
“Christmas Talks about the Stars with the Juveniles 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain,” has cireu- 
luted more widely than any other of his works. 


sided men in London society. 
Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. and he has 
been in his. day a profe-sor of law, a member of the 
Royal Labour Commission, a writer on every kind of 
legal subject, and the author of an admirable chapter on 
the early 
volume. 
editor of the Saturpay Review, 
fencing, and when a young man he was one of the most 
daring members of t 

was at one time hon. librarian. 


distinguished father as one man could be to another, 
and yet the great poet and his heir were always on the 
most affectionate terms; 
old man, and whenever the Laureate came to town he 
was always accompanied by his son. 


country 


Surrey. His great hobbies are volfing and yachting, 


‘many more notable writers. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 7, 1597, 
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YoU MAY SEE THEM ON BANK 
HOLIDAY. 


Mrs. Humpurey Warp makes great use of the 


Tue Duke of Westininster has more children than 


Tyr Rev. S. Baring-Gould writes at a hish d sk. ing 
To this habit he 


THE Prince of Wales has all his gloves—and he uses 


Sir Ropert Batt, the Royal Astronomer, is devoted 


Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK is one of the most many. 
He was educated at 


history of mountaineering in the Badminton 
Like his brother, Mr. Walter Pollock, formerly 
he is devoted to 


he Alpine Club, to which scciety be 


THE present Baron Tennyson is alout as unlike his 


indeed, Hallam Teunyson. as 
he then was, was almost daughterly in his care of the 


Tie present Lord 
Tennyson is forty-five years of age this Ausust. Since 
his father's death he bas developed intu a regular 
gentleman. He is squire of Freshwater, Round- 
hurst, and Caistor, and he is rarely seen in London, his 
time being entirely spent hetween Farrinzford, his 
beautiful home in the isle of Wight, and Aldworth, in 


and he has a magnificent collection of British fossils. 


Sir WiLtiam CROOKES, to give the popular scientist 
and lecturer his new title—and let it be remarked in 
parenthesis that his title never has been Professor—is 
about the lagt man in the world who would be assozi- 
ated, from a popular point of view, with the idea of 
being a scientist. There is no suggestion of being 
involved in a world of speculation or cf anythin 
approaching preoccupation in his remarkably alert and 
very-much-to-the-point expression of bearing. It was 
he who discovered the peculiar property of lizht which 
is demonstrated by the radiometer which bears his 
name, that curious instrument of glass with four vanes. 
which keep up a continuous revolution durin sunlight. 
It was he, too, who practically paved the way for the 
discovery of the Rimtgen rays, for he cmme very near 
discovering them himself. 

Mr. A. P. Watt can claim to hold a unique position 
in the world of letters. There is certainly no mn in 
Great Britain with such a wide knowledge of publishers 
and authors, for he occupies the delicate and responsible 
position of literary agent to most of the great writers 
of the day, while among his most treasured possess:on3 
are portraits of several of his Inte clients. including Lord 
Lytton, Mr. James Rice, Wilkie Collins —who desired 
that Mr. Watt might be his literary exeertor - and 
Mr. Watt, who now has 
his own son as partner in his interestiny business. has 
syndicated and arranged for the publication of nuntber 
less famous Looks, ineluding most of thos» written by 
Sir Waltcr Besant, Mr. Rider Haggard. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, and Conan Doyle. Mr. Watt is the first agent 
with whom THE TrMEs ever did any business. for it 63s 
through him that the fumous Kipling letters were 
syndicated. . 

Mr. Wititam Watporr Astor, the millionaire 
proprietor of the PALL Maui. Gazette. will be fifty 
next year. He only inherited his Linge fortune seven 
years ago. The following year he came and settled in 
Great Britain, and in the October of 1893 he purchased 
the PALL Man. Gazette and Bupcer. shortly after 
starting the PaLt Maui Magazine. Mr. Astor has made 
his way rapidly in London Society. He has Hecome an 
intimate friend of the Prince of Wales, and invitations 
to the splendid town house, and to Clivedon. a country: 
seat bought by him from the Duke of Westminster 
are cagerly sought after. As may be easily image’ 
Mr. Astor's great hobby is literature. He abe 
contributes historical articles to his various Pl” 
lications, and he is credited with taking #1 Pe 
share in the management of the magazine. His eldes 
son, who is bein, educated at Eton, will Ie in time the 
richest man in the world, for Mr. Astor does not = 
half his income. 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 7, 1897. 
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‘THE PHANTOM ARM 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 


** CHRISTINE OF THE HILLS,"’ 


Author of ‘* THE IRON 


PIRATE," 


““THE IMPREGNABLE CITY,"’ 


BOOK IL. 


CHAPTER I. 
A Woman STanpine IN THE STREET. 
A street of Bayswater—an interminable street; the 


hour, two o'clock of the morning; the month, June; the | 


year, 1893. And in the silence of this street, a woman cry- 
ing for help. 

‘There had been a lull of the breeze when first I heard 
the cry, but now the gust came again to blow my cape 
about my ears, and to send me cringing to the doorstep of 
n house for shelter. For a moment the gas-lamps went 


—_—_—_————— Z “x 
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of Noel Falconer, whom brother officers in the Hussars used 
to call “length without breadth.” But of hor face I 
could see nothing, for little white hands covered it, and 
checked the sobs which shook her. That hes distress was 
genuine 1 had no manner of doubt. Yet w she came 
there, dressed like that, at sugh an hour of morning I knew 
no more than the dead. 

“ Madame,” I said, stepping out of the shadows suddenly, 


: “you seen: to be in some trouble—— 


hack before the blast; leaves and paper were whirled | 


almost to the upper windows of the houses; a hurricane 
raged, and the woman’s voice was lost init. But at the 


ebb of the wind I heard the cry for the second time, and, © 


in the same instant saw the woman standing at the open 
door of a house upon the opposite side of the way. It was 


plain to me at the first that she was greatly agitated, and _ 


in deep distress, for she turned often to.look, now up and 
down the street, now into the dark hall behind her. Once, 
indeed, she raised her voice to a high pitch, crying: “ Help, 
help,” but immediately upon this she returned to the hall, 
and when I crossed over to the house the door was already 
shut and all was silence. i 

‘The average man returning froma dance at two o'clock 
of 1 summer's morning docs not look to be brought face to 
face with a tragedy by the way. For myself, who could 
make no claim to the unexpecting mind of the average nan— 
as you shall learn presently—1 had long given up hope that 
so much as one adventure worth recording ia to be 
encountered in this prosaic London of ours. 
marriages, and deaths, the wrangles of the pot-house, the 
scandals of the palaces—these can London give in abund- 
ance. 

But beyond them, what a life cf repetitions if is— 
the same vulgar tragedies and comedies, the same weary 
players, the same dust-begrimed scenes. Until that morn- 
iny of June, now four years ayo, I had never recorded in all 
my years one moment when 1 could honestly say, here is a 
happening of which the bookmen love to write. Yet had I 
Known it, that woman’s cry, coming to me out of the 
silence of the woe-begone strect, was a call from the house 


of my destiny; 2 call which should send me forth from any | 


own country to hear and see the terrible things of which I 
now would write—a call from God, it may be, to a man at 
furtune’s ebb, to him who had been ready but yesterday to 
cry: “I have lived my life.” 

I crossed over to the house, I say, and stood wondering 
hefore it. In outward shape as the other dwellings about, 
a Georgian monument to artistic imbecility ; it was unlighted, 
a3 its fellows; eilent as they were silent, gaunt as they were 


gaunt, a tower of ugliness to harbour the willing sleepers | 
Save for a faint glow | 


who lived in the mournful street. 
of light shining upon the ceiling of the hall—as you could 
obeerve through the skylight of the front door—there was 
no indication whatever that man or woman moved in that 
abode of gloom. Yet I had seen a woman come oug of 
it; had heard her cry for help; had watehed her look up and 
down the street as though seeking a friend and ally of the 
night. And even as she stood, a woman of majestic height, 
and, I folt instinctively, a youny woman, I knew that 
London at last had put a mystery in my path. 

Long I listened for any sound from the house—a moan 
of the wind alone answered me. I locked down the terrible 
street; its pavements glistened still with the rain of the 
earlicr hours, but no living being trod them. Curiosity 
rooted me to the spot. I had the impulse to knook at the 
door, and to ask the woman if I could be of service to her. 

It may be, but for the moment's delay, that I should not 
havo brought my courage to that point ; that I should have 
lighted another cigar, and gone at length to my own house 
with curiosity still high strung. Those are questions | 


need not answer, for I had been standing but a couple of | c 
' believe I had cried out as a child in the terror of a dream. 


minutes when the door was opened for the second time, and 
the woman ran out almost into my arms. 
She wore a dress of grey silk with red at the shoulders — 
@ gown that had the stamp of Paris and not of Bayswater 
upon it. Jewels glittered upon her pretty white neck, and 
@ tiara of diamonds flashed in the curls of her jet-black 
_hair, My surmise as to her height was confirmed when I 
found that she stood well above my shoulder—the shoulder 


Births, | 
' stranger, I see, but you will find my arm stronger than my | from the phe as from the scene of dreadful sights. 


She did not notice me upon the instant; but I heard her | 


say again and again in French which had the charm of a 
Southern accent: 

“Oh, what shall I do! they have killed him.” 

I touched her upon the arm, for there was that in her 
voice which won wy pity. 

“ Madame,” I said, “ you are ill, and have no business to 
be standing here. Even I am cold, and I wear a thick 
coat 

She looked up ‘at the words, and observed mo for the first 
time. A more stately or noble creature I had never seen 
in all my life. And her voice did not lie to me. The 
warm light of youth shone in her brilliant cyes—was 
painted upon her pretty lips and flushing face. I thought 
then that she was an Austrian, fur nowhere out of Vienna 
had I come upon one who stood so well for all the dignity 
and grace of womanhood, In this 1 was wrong, as you shall 
see; but I did not know that I was wrong until days had 
passed, and I had seen strange cities and strange men. 

“Let me implore you to return.to your house,” T con- 
tinued, while she stood shivering and watching me with 
curious cyes. “If Tean be of any eervice there, do mot hesi- 
tate to ask me. My name is Noel Falconer, and I was an 
ofliver of the 1uth Hussars three months ayo. Yon are a 


French, if you have need of it.” 

Not antil this moment, I am sure, did she awake to the 
fact that she stood in the street without cloak or hat, and 
that a stranger talked with her. But now, swiftly, my 
words recalled her to the truth, and she turned to me im- 
ploringly. 

“ Monsicur,” she said in a low and gentle voice, “a 
very great crime has been committed in that house to- 
night. L have no right to ask you, but will you go in with 
me? There is «ne dead there, and I cannot go alone.” 

I stepped back a pace and yoked at her. For an instant, 
T thought that she was jesting with mo, but the heaving 


' bosom, the tears still upon her cheek, the quivering mouth 


forbade such a thought. 

“ Madame,” I exelaimed, “ you may count upon me in all 
things. Tam ready to come with you now, Perhaps you 
would not wish others to know of this 7” 

© Yos, yes,” she exclaimed, a spasin as of fear passing over 
her troubled face, * 1 do not wish that. They must know 
nothing ; you will not tell them —you are a gentleman and 
will not speak of these things.” 

I protested that her secret should be well kept, and was 
reiterating the promise when a footstep echoing in the dis- 
tance cut short my words. 


alone, she drew mo into the hall of the house and closed 
the door softly behind us, T have been in many a situation 
of peril in my adventurous life; but never, I think, did 


i such a sense of hidden danger take possession of meas at 


that mement when the street door of the unknown woman's 


house closed upon us and we were face to faeo Heaven | 


knew with what tragedy or terrible deed of the night. : 

The silence, the hour, the suggestion of some mystery, 
the strange manner of the woman's appearance in the strect, 
the words I had heard from her lips, and had regarded 
until this tine as the ravings of hysteria—all these were 
at war with nerves shaken by lung months of misfortune 
and of trouble, [ shuddered to remember that sho had 
spoken of a dead man being in the honse. An overwrought 
and weary brain so played with me that if a hand had been 
stretched out from the darkness of the hall to touch ine, I 


These things I recall nuw with some little shamo. 
Courage is much a matter of circumstance, and circum, 
stance has been go strange a friend to mo that I disguiso 
nothing of iy first meeting with one who changed tho 
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She heard it, too, and taking my | 
hand timidly aud with the air of one who feared to go | 


etc., etc. 


‘should have come together to the hall of a house in 


{ Bayswater, hand in hand, as children upon a quest, tho 
man, it may be, moro terrified than the woman, yet both in 
their hearts fearing that the darkness was the shield of 


them trembling presently, 

It was a large hall, wide and lofty, and giving upon a 
staireaso of finer proportions than [ had looked for in such 
a house. A glimmer of gas upon the landing showod mo 
many pictures in heavy frames, and a star of ewords which 
| caught the feeble rays, and cast them back in pointe of fire. 
But the hall itsolf was in darkness, and such grey light ofa 
summer's night as the street. vouchsafed was here lost tous. 

Tcould scarce see the face of the woman—could distinguish 
nothing of my surroundings, though the soft carpet bencath 
my feet spoko of luxury and of wealth. Jn all that great 
house no sound, save tho ticking of a clock, and the deep 
breathing of my companion, whose hot hand touched my own, 
wis to be heard. If a tragedy had been played, assuredly 
the actors now rested. Yet where should we look for them 
—-where lay the body of him she had spoken of? So scared 
was I that the thought of stumbling npon the dead man in 
the darkness of the hall froze ny very heart. 

“ Do you wish me to enter ono of thesv rooms with you?” 
T asked ig a deep whisper, whilo the woman stood fenr- 
stricken and irresolute, ‘ Was it here that it happened ?” 

“ Yes, yes, hero,” she answered quickly, dragying mo of a 
sudden towards a door upon my left hand. “I returned 
from South Audley Street at half-past one and heard them 
quarrelling-—-my brother and his friend. It happened then. 
Oh, God help me, whit. shall I do +” 

My hand was upon the knob when sho spoke. FT felt her 
instinctive gesture which would have dragged mo back 
Kut 
at the meation of a quarrel —ia human thing at the worst — 
I took heart and began to remember that they had called 
me the strongest man in my regiment. After all, if thers 
were but one other in the honse, I could very well take tho 
risk of a mecting with him, Yet I would have given 
much to have had a revolver in my hand; and when I 
threw open the door of the room and saw that it was in 
darkness, my courage went trickling away like water from 
a cracked jar. . 

“Madane,”’ [ said, standing suddenly and facing her, 
“how many are in this house with you?” 

She listened a moment before answering, as though some 
sounds would give her words, 

“Except my servants, there are none,” sho whispered 
presently. “J cinnot -1 dare not speak to them, Aud L 
have no right tu ask you —- " 

“You have a woman's right, which is the best right,” T 
ssid, fecling in my pocket for a mateh. "TF you will 
remain here a moment [ will see what this room has to 
tellbus.” 

“You must not go alone,” she protested, but P1-osed hor 
hand and left her standing, a pitiful figure of fear and 
distresa, in the gloomy light of the alcove. The wan and 
feeble rays of tho wax match aggravated the darkness of 
the great room into which [ now stepped, For an instant 
Tcanght sight of my own face, white and hollow-cyed, inn 
mirror above a buffet, and that gave mo such a start that { 
dropped the match and was in darkness tgiin. 

“What is it, what do you s:e7” she asked from her 
place at the door. * 

“FE seo my own face,” said T, with the poorest attempt 
possible to conceal from her my dread of the room and of 
that which I believed it to contain. ‘ 

“You have another match 2” she exclaimed in a whisper 
which betrayed her impatience, 

“ZT have a boxful,” said J, and with that [ struck a light 
for the second time, and held it up that I might discover 
the chandelier; but there was a draught as from an open 
window in the place, and my second mitch dropped 
reddening upon tho carpet, leaving ine with a momentary 
vision of a table set for supper and of glasses overturned 
upon it. I know not what mad instinct set me thinking it, 
but a3 my fingers fumbled for yet another light, I had the 
thought that the body of the dead man might he at my 
very feet. And Nt that my hand was clumsy as the fingers 
of one bitten by the cold; nor could the woman’s distress 


course of my life at an hour when lifo seemed to have no ' quicken me or make mo forgot the horrid thought. 


other gift for me. And it was odd, I vow, that within ten 


“Oh!” sho repeated, “ what is it? What do you eseP 


minutes of my first mecting with Isabella de Gavarnic we Why do not you light the gas?” 
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some momentous mystery from which the light would send. 
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I suppressed a word of impatience, and at the third 
attempt obtained a flaming match. The chandelier now 
showed itself hanging low over the table, and I picked my 
way to it, thinking that every step might bring me to 
the body. Not until five burners were lighted and a 
brilliant aureola cut a circle of radiance from the shadows 
did I breathe a full breath in that place of mystery. 

Tho room was a large ono, furnished in the Chippendale 
style. ‘The pictures, as well as I could see them beyond 
the aurcola, were of the Spanish school. There wasa heavy 
mirror in a black oak frame above the fireplace ; & second 
mirror hung above th» buffet. Two chairs, observed, had 
becn drawn to the table, but ono of them was overturned. A 
atain of red wine had run over the white cloth and dropped 
upon the chair beneath. A candle in a silver stick was 
broken in half as though by a blow. Trivial as these omens 
were, they confirmed the woman’s story strikingly. It was 
plain that there had been a brawl in the room, but what of 
the brawlers? Certainly, in that space which the circle of 
light covered, there was no sign of life or of tho end of life. 
But beyond, in the shadows? I passed swiftly round the 
room, warmed to courage by the friendly gas. ‘The matches 
no longer fell from clumsy fingers. There was no nook nor 
cranny into which I did not peer. 

“Madame,” I said at last, and it was a word of vast 
relief, you may come in, there is no one here.” 

She entered with sloiseless ateps, and the light falling 
upon the superb jewels in her hair and about her neck gave 
a changing radiance of fire to them, so that her lightest 
movement was a glitter anew of sparkling gems. When 
be stood at my side and searched the room with her dark 
eyes, now aflame with curiosity, she seemed to me to be 
some quecn of the East come masquerading to this suburb 
of London ; yet from what city, or upon what errand I could 
not so much as surmise. Nevertheless, I was sure of two 
things at the start of it—she was an aristocrat, and her 
jewels were the finest I had ever seen on woman. 

“There is no one here,” I repeated, resisting the tempta- 
tion to stare at her, “ I have looked everywhere, and am sure 
of it.” 

She drew a deep breath, and appeared to be thinking. 


Preaently she turned to the buffet, and her quick eyes 
detected that which I had not seen there. It was a 


handkerchief stained with blood. She heldit for a moment 
in her shapely hand, which quivered as a leaf that is to fall. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” she exclaimed, while all the colour 
rushed from her face, “ what has happencd, where are they 
—why do I suffer like this? ‘i 

1 thought that she would have swooned and put my arm 
about her, but she drew back from me and turned again 
toward the hall. i : . . 

“ Monsieur,” she said in a quick and nervous tone which 
betrayed an agony of doubt, “will you search the other 
rooms with me? I do not know what it is—I cannot. tell 

ou—but this house has a great secret to give up to us, and 
am alone. Oh, I have no right to ask you, no right to 
claim your kindness!” . 

She stood expectant, an exquisite figure in the circle of 
the light. Mystified as I was, afraid of the dreadful 
secret of that house, 1 yet could say to myself that here 
was a woman whom I would follow to the world’s end. 

“Madame,” I said, “there is no question of right—I 
shall not soon forget the privilege.” 

“Nor [the service,” she answered, but with such mean- 
ing in her tone that I stopped an instant in my walk, and 
our eyes met. 
me that Isabella 
moment. 

“Shall we begin on this floor?” I asked, as we stood once 
more in the darkness of the hall. 

“If you please,” she said quietly, and with that I struck 
another match and threw open the door of a room upon my 
right hand, a library, as I could sce, but empty as the other 
room. The drawn blinds showed a glimmer of the morn- 
ing light without; paper and pens littered upon a bureau 
spéke of the occupations of the dead day; a book lay upon 
a little table, and an empty coffew cup stood beside it. But 
this was a room of repose. 
there had been no brawl there. 

“We waste our time here,” I said, shutting the door of 
the library behind me. “Have you any reason to believe 
that your friends are still in the house *” 

Sho held up the bloodstained handkerchief which ehe 
hal carried from the dining-room with her. 

“{ know that they are here—ono of them,” she ex- 
claimed impatiently ; “ yet if you wish to go, monsieur——” 

« | wish to go where you tell me,” I answered. 

“Phen we will look in the drawing-rcom.” 

It was dark upon the staircase, but a great stained-glass 
window shimmered at the first touch of day, and the gas 
jet, which we turned up as we ascended, shone white and 
feeble before the light of dawn. The woman had not 
waited while I fumbled with the gas, and stood already 
upon the second landing when I was ready to follow her. t 
hastened up the remaining stairs, fearing for her to go 
alone ; but three steps still lay between us, when she uttered 
acry of distress, and I saw her drop upon one knee, and 
cover her eyes, as though to shut from them the secret 
which was @ secret no more. And then I knew that the 
whvlo of her story was true, for a man lay full length upon 
tho floor, aud whether he were alive or dead I had yet to 
learn. 

He was a young man, short in stature as I imagined, and 
wearing the pointed beard beloved: of the old Spanish 
painters. I noticed that he wore a great white bow in tho 
placo of our narrow English neckties; but his dress 
clothes scomed to be very new, and his embroidered shirt 
front was scarcely ruffled. That he had been struck down 
in that place was my first thought, so that I feared to move 
him lest some gaping wound should show itself to the 
woman, But when I bent down and felt the young man’s 
wrist, warm and pulsing with an even beat of the heart, I 
knew that I was mistaken. He lived; what was more, and 
this was the surpassing mystery, he breathed like a hale 
man. 


do Gavarnie became my friend in that 


“ will you carry him to my bou 
that it ia no worse; he is only sleeping.” 


unknown in my arms, two unanswerable e 
upon my mind—the first, how came it that this man lay in 
sleep in such a place; the second, what instinct guided the 
woman so that she knew he 
feared the sccret of the house when it was not discovered, 
so did this discovery of it seem to me the greatest wonder 
I had heard or read of. I began to have & 
house which nothing could shake off. 
people? I asked myeelf. 
was the meaning of the work of that night, and where was 
that other of whom she bad mado mention ? 
the situation perplexed me—the unbroken silence was as & 
harbinger of death. 
my face when I carried the sleeping man to the 
she had named and there laid him upon 
mistress of the house was herself again. 
from her like a cloak. Her new manner 
almost commanding. 


My brother only sleeps, as you see. 
attacks. They leave him weak and ill, but we can do 
nothing for him while they last. I shall watch with him 


Ever afterwards the thought has been with. 


A child could have seen that | 
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“Monsieur,” said the woman, ignoring my astonishment’ 
‘oir—oh, I thank Heaven 
It was nota moment for argumept, but as I lifted the 
questions flashed 


was sleeping. Justaa 1 had 


dread of the 
Who were these 
Whence came their riches, what 
God knows, 


I could feel the sweat rolling down 
boudoir 
a sofa. But the 
Fear had fallen 
was imperious, 


“J thank you from my heart. 


“Monsieur,” she said, 
Hie is subject to these 


until he wakes.” 

She stood at the door hesitating as though she had the 
wish that I would leave her. But my astonishwent at her 
desire and at the spectacle of the man, lying as in a trance 
upon her sofa, kept me rooted to the spot. Iwas about to 
mutter some question, some desire for a further word upon 
it, when I heard a door shut very softly in the hall below, 
and so unexpected was the sound that I drew back as though 
a hand had touched me. 

“Madame,” I whispered, 
house.” 


“Oh, go—go!” she cried with an agitation she could not 


control. “Go, I beseech you, and leave me alone.” 


I bowed to her and left the room. When I turned the 
corner of the first landing, I could see her majestic figure 
outatanding in the morning light. I thought that I looked 
upon it for the lagt time. I did not know—— But that is 


my story. 


There was sunshine in the hall; but I passed through it 


awiftly, fearing, with a child’s fear, that some unseen 


hand would be outstretched to touch me as I walked, Not 
until the street door had closed behind me, and the sweet 
air of a June morning breathed upon my face, did dread of 
But in the street I stood 
and to ask myself if, 


that house of mystery leave me. 
to gaze at its lightless windows, 
indeed, I had witnessed the things of that night, or had 
dreamt them upon my way. Outwardly it was as other 
bouses—black and bare, with drawn blinds and glocmy 
rtals—but within, what story could it tell? 
one knew, I said, and so turned towards my home. 


‘At the corner of the detestable street I drank a cup of 
The man who served me remarked that 
I did not answer him, but the wind of 
morning told me that sweat was still running down my 


coffee from a stall. 
my hand trembled. 


face. 


CHAPTER II. 
Dans UN GRENIER. 


Ow the seventh day after my meeting with the woman in 


the interminable street of Bayswater, I sat in my garret in 


the Marylebone Road and heard my man Benjamin sighing 
I knew then that his 
tidings were good ; for never was that best of men known 
Morcover, he entered the 
to remove his hat until he had 


upon the stairs as he came up to me. 
to sigh when the news was ill. 
room boldly, forgetting 
advanced some paces toward me. 

“ Well,” I said, “ you havo been?” 

He sidled towards me like a crab, for thus was his habit 
acquired in many years of faithful service at my table. 
There was no door in 


not slip when the need was. 

“Yes, sir,” he eaid, coming quite close to my chair, “I 
have been.” 

“ And have learnt something new ?” 

He fingered the brim of his hat nervously. I think that 
he was always frightened of me. Yet, let me bear witness, 
no man ever had a better friend. 

“If you please,” he said, answering my question with 
hesitation, “ the housemaid at number ninety-two——” 

“Benjamin,” I exclaimed severely, “let mo hope that I 
havo brought you up in the way you should go. At your 


age one does not speak of the housemaid at number nincty- | 


He giggled just for all the world like an old woman. 

“Oh, sir—oh, indecd—well, to be sure—that you should 
think it.” 

“ Benjamin,” I said, “go on with your story, and then I 
will tell you what I think.” 

He became serious directly, screwing his neck out of his 
collar, and sighing with that sigh which had become a part 
of my monotonous life. 

“They told me at ninety-two that her namo’s Gavarnie, 
and she’s a foreigner,’ he said quickly. ‘‘ Very quiet and 
respectable party, and keeps company, sir. A widder lady 
may be—may be not. Backyard’s fullof champagne cases 
and there isn’t no washing hung out. She’s not much 
there, but she lives alone and plays the piano. When any- 
one stays in the house, it’s a Spanish gentleman - a Count 
they think he is, but they don’t know for certain, <All the 
bills are paid every week, sir. ‘'wo pound fourteen for 
fruit last week, which is considerable, youll adinit. Three 
servants is kept, und two are women. There is nothin; 
else, sir.” = 

“ Benjamin,” I said, “ you ou ht to be at Scotland je 

He Lig ae again, still nareonaly, — 

“Tho kitchen’s my news rv,” he explained, “ 
don’t want no better. You so ilining out, es ?” 5 REE & 
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“there are others in the 


God and 


as TH London, open but the half of a foot 
though it might have been, through which Benjamin could 
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— 


The old man looked at me in hia quick, nervous way. I 
believe he would have given a sovereign to have known wh 
I sent him to that gloomy strect of Bayswater. 7 

“That's all, Benjamin,” I exclaimed. 

He shuffled from the room sighing. The burden of m 
poverty was heavy but he shared it uncomplainingly. J 

“Where you go, I go,” he had said when misfortune 
overtook us, “to the world’s end, if it is to be, sir.” 

He meant his words, though, God knows, I might as well 
at that time, have talked of carrying him to the moon as to 
the world’s end.. When a solemn person at the Bankruptey 
Court pronounces your “ public examination” finished, and 
gives you certain good warning against rash and hazardous 
expenditure, it is not In my experience that he adds to that 
advice a sum sufficient to ensure the payment of your 
coming butcher’s bill. For myself, after I was declared a 
bankrupt, and all that I had weut to the Jews, and they took 
the very rings from my fingers, and sent me out to this exile 
of atwo-pair back in the Marylebone Road, Benjamin alone 
was left to me. I could not raise money on him ani so he 
stayed. Possibly, if it had been otherwise he would have 
gone. They used to say in the “ Tenth” that I would play 
for my own right hand. I believe they were right. 

Benjamin left the room on this afternoon of which I am 
writing and I walked to my window, thinking again of that 
strange night, now a week gone, when the monotony of my 
life had been broken for an instant by the apparition of the 
woman and the strange things I had seen in her house. 

Not for an hour, I believe, did the strange mystery of that 
day ceaso to shape stories for me, or to sct me racking my 
brains for anything that would throw light upon the house 
or upon its people. “A foreigner,” sai the gossips of the 
street. “A rich woman living alone.” She paid her bills— 
oh, wonderful testimony to the perfect neiyhbour’ She 
went out much. There were empty champagne bottles in 
her garden! I laughed to myself, remembering the news 
old- Benjamin had gathered. ‘The sweet face of the woman 
had looked on me often since that night ; I had stood with 
her again in the house of my sleep. 

What freak of destiny, I asked, permitted mo to pass by 
when those who were her guests had driven her to tho 
streets? Would the same destiny lead me to her house 

gain? Was the instinct which kept dinning it in my 
ears. that this woman had become my friend a true 
premonition or the mere fancy of the dreamer? These 
thoughts and questions were my companions day and 


night. 

The tidings which old Benjamin carried neither added 
to the number of them nor gave me answer. I was 
like a child which had looked upon some stag« picture fur 
an instant and then had been hurried from tho theatre. 
The play pursued me relentlessly, even to my bed. 

There is not a great deal of that which the French papers 
call “le highlife” to he seen from the upper windows of a 
house in the Marylebone Road, unless the “ hish life” in 
question be a matter of altitude. For a little while on that 
seventh day, I stool watching the endless procession of rail- 
way vans and lumbering waggons. Then, weary of the 
prospect, and remembering that for Benjamin's sake | must 
sooner or later go out and pretend to dine, I put on my hat 
and descended the well-worn stairs. 

But I had not taken twenty steps westward before [ saw 
the woman herself, the lady of tho houso of mysteries, 
driving slowly towards me, and I knew, as though she 
herself had said it, that her business was with me. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
IsABELLA DE GAVARNIE. 

Tur carriage was a victoria, superbly horsed ; my lady 
herself was dressed as only a Parisian at Longchamps, or a 
Viennese in the Prater knows how to dress. 1 thanked God 
in that moment for the good frock coat and the fresh silk 
hat which Portugal Strect had left to me. The garret 
which I had just quitted was remembered for an instant a3 
the shabbiest in all London. 

It was all the work of a moment, my own surprise and 
unconcealed pleasure, her ery of- recognition, the swift rein- 
ing in of the horses, the swerve of the carriage against the 
kerbstone. ‘Ten seconds did not pass, [ believe. before T 
was holding her hand and telling myself how different sho 
was from the woman who had crouched and glivtdered of 
that unforgettable night. For tho sunshine of the linger- 
ing day fell upon a face of surpassing sweetness, and the 
eyes in which I had seen tears were now aglow with the 
radiance of a woman's laughter. 

“Captain Falconer,” she said, speaking in quaint and 
pretty English, with the faintest possible accent to give it 
charm, “ how lucky Lam; I was coming to sce you.” 

I thought of my garret, and flushed as a schoulyirl at her 
first compliment. 

“ Madame » ¥ exclaimed, and then stuck for the word, 

“Gavarnie,” she said, as though answering & question I 
had not spoken, “ will you let me come into your house an 
speak to you for a little while?” 

Her hand had rested in mine while she put the «nestion, 
bat now she drew it back and began to unwrap the white 
rug from her knecs. I don’t know what I said te her, but 
in my heart I exclaimed upon the Marylebone Read and its 
people; but more particularly upon the two-prir back, to 
which destiny had condemned me. When next | had com- 
mand of my tongue, she was sitting in my on armehair, 
and declaring that of all perfumes sho adored most the 
smell of tobacco. As for td Benjamin, I heard him in my 
bedroom laughing like a child. And when Renjamin 
laughed, the world looked black indeed. 

“Madame Gavarnie!” I exclaimed at last, accepting the 
worst, yet encouraged not a little by her manncr, which was 
that of one who had a woman's heart and sympathy, 
“ Madame Gavarnie, I will not apologiso for my Feoms; bat 
I could wish that they were better for your sake. 

let me offer you some tea——” 

She put her hand upon my arm with 4 movement 9 
gentle that all my shame passed in a moment. 

“Are we not friends?” she said, “Am I not in @ 
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friend’s house?’ Why speak of thesethings? I know your 
story, Captain Falconer—at least some of it. I have come 
here to know the rest. Oh, yes, I will take a cup of tea, and 
you shall talk to me while I drink it.” 

I calJed loudly for Benjamin to bring us tea—“ and, for 
Heaven's sake, in an uncracked cup,” Iadded sotto voce. When 
sho was sipping it, her veil turned up about her French 


that I could have lived in London so long and never heard 
her name. : 

“ You have been expecting me to call upon you?” she ex- 
claimed presently, regarding me curiously with her great 
black eyes. 

“I never thought of it in that way; but I have thought 
of you a thousand times since I first saw you in the street.” 

“T was foolish,” she exclaimed quickly. ‘There was no 
need to be so silly. My brother is well again now, and 
has forgotten the quarrel with his friend. Wo Spaniards, 
you know, are quick in temper. But we do not remomber 
as you English. You will keep my ceeret, Captain Fal- 
coner ?” 

I said to her that I would. To myself I said that she 
could tell « lie with any woman in Europe. Then she con- 
tinued: 

« Are you not the second son of Sir Francis Falconer, 
who was rome time at the Embassy in Madrid? I seemed 
to know the name directly you uttered it. And the face— 
you have your father’s face. I was very young then, but 
1 have never forgotten one who showed so many kindnesses 
to me.” 

she looked round the room as though she could not 
reconcile my apartment with her memories of the man. 

“Tam glad that you remember my father,” I said; “ you 
know, possibly, that he died four years ago at Belgrade. 
The fortune which he left me has gone tothe Jews. My 
other distinctions are notorious. I resigned my commission 
in the 10th Hussars last March, and was declared a 
bankrupt three months ago. Believe me, Madame 
Gavarnie, I should make the fortune of a curate who 
wanted an example of the vices,” : 

She smiled at the thought, but was scrious again when 
ehe answered me, 

“And your own fortune—do you not think of that?” 

I rose from my chair and paced the room wearily. 

“Fools are those who do not succeed,” I said gloomily, 
“thirty-sevon millions there were in Carlyle’s time; there 
are more to-day, and Iam one of them. ‘ell me, what in 
Heaven’s name have I to do with fortune, madame. Have I 
brains? Assuredly not, or the Jews would have left memy 
money. Havel intluence? Yes, the influence of those who 
are scheming to get me out of the country becauso of the 
disgrace. Have I friends?” 

She cut me short with a word. 

“Yes,” she said, “since you are the friend of Isabella de 
Gavarnie. Iam right to say that, Captain Falconer ?” 

We were faco to face now, for she had risen from her 
seat, and stood with her hand laid very prettily upon my 
arm again. I read in her eyes something more than sym- 
pathy ; the touch of her soft fingers made my heart leap. 

“Oh, madame,” I exclaimed, “ what is the friendship of 
aruined man worth to you?” 

“If it should be worth all?” she answered quickly, 
betraying an excitement as astonishing as it was unlooked 
for, “if it should moan happiness, love; the things which 
make a woman's life; if it should mean that to me—your 
friendship, would you give it then, Captain Falconer ? ” 

I bent down and kissed her hand. “A superb actress,” I 
said to myself, “or one who lives in the shadow of a 
mystery.” But to her I said: 

“A thousand times—I would ask no greater happiness.” 

Tt was plain te me that she was greatly agitated, a fact 
which seemed to link the events of that strange night when 
I had searched her house and came upon the body of the 
slecping man there with her visit to my garret in the 
Marylebone Road. I was quite sure that she had told me 
nothing of the true history of that business; and when she 
sat again in my arm-chair, and made a sign to me to take a 
seat at her side, I thought that she was about to speak of 
it. But for a while she said nothing, though I could see she 
searched for words and covered her difficulty with an 
exquisite play of her magnificent fan. : 

“Captain Falconer,” she said of a sudden, kiying her hand 
upon her knee, “did not they cay that you were the tinest 
ewordsman in your regiment ?” 

“They said a good many absurd 
Gavarnie.” 

She ignored the evasion. 

“And the best horseman 2” she continued. 

“Oh, my dear lady, will you not spare me?” 

“ You like the civilian’s life?” 

“Like it! Heaven forbid!” 

“You would not refuse the offer of a commission abroad, 
if it were made to you?” 

“A commission abroad—in a Eurcpean regiment 2?” 

She laughed at my unconcealed astonishment. 

“Ina regiment of which all Europe will hear before the 
your is out.” 

“For a possible service 
madame +” 

* For a possible service against the world, Captain.” 

Isabella de Gavarnie had the Southern love for the 
dramatic in thought, in word, in act. No queen of tragedy 
could have spoken the words as she spoke them, Evey my 
stupefying surprise at her words could not hide from my 
eyes the superb beauty of the woman or the sweetness of 
her girlish face ; yet what she meant, or of what. service 
she wished to speak, I knew no more than old Benjamin in 
ny kitchen, 

* Madame Gavarnie,” I said, “ you jest with me.” 

“With such a jest, Captain, that will give you at a word 
all you love best in life; will put a sword in your hands 
Sgain—will mako you the master of men and of fortune, 
will send you back here to claim the name and the lands 
You have lost—that is how I jest, my friend.” 

Her manner was superb—the manner of a grand dame 


things, Madame 


” 


against my own country, 


rewarding one who had served her and won favour. Tosay: 
that I understood her or could make anything of her 
Promise would be to claim a foresight very foreign to me. 
. My dear lady,” I said at length, “wo live in tho 
nineteenth century, when romance has ceased to be. If you 
had come to me a hundred years ago—and, pardon me, a 


| hundred years could not Mad G ie—I should 
hat,and the bright glow upon her handsome face, I wondered | Ne dag on calyeoeans ag sg 


have been all ears for your proposal. But to-day, now, 
when tho mercenary is a brigand of the . Balkans, and 
swordsmanship is a show for a salle d’armes, do you think 
it wonderful that I cannot anawer you? You speak of a 
service against the world; of a ecrvice in which I am to 
win fortune; of a regiment of which all Europe will hear 
before tho year is out. I answer you with a question— 
what are the conditions of such a service? ” 

“The conditions are two, Captain—the first that you 
leave England to-morrow morning for Zaragoza; the 
second that you go to Spain as the friend of Isab-lla de 
Gavarnic. Do not think that I come here unselfishly, a 
philanthropist who would confer some obligation upon you. 
I come rather to claim a service of you. If you listen to 
my promises, if, as I know you will, you go to Spain to- 
morrow, I ask that. it shall be as the guardian of my sccrets 
and of my interests. I am about to bring you face to face 
with a man born to be a king of men; of a man—God 
knows !—to whom my life, my fortune will be entrusted 
presently for my eternal happiness or my eternal misery. I 
send you to one who is a living mystery, incomprehensible 
as the story of life itself; toa man able to scorn timo and 
space and country, who is to-day in London, to-morrow in 
Petersburg; a man from whom no secrets are hidden, 
powerful to win the love of men, relentless in enmity, un- 
swerving in friendship. To him I send you to be his 
servant, but more than that, to be my friend. Captain 
Falconer, you will leave England to-morrow—is it not 
written down in the book of your destiny which sent you to 
my house a week ago?—you will leave England, and before 
you return, he whom you go to serve will have won his 
kingdom—and his wife.” 

She clutched her fan convulsively, I could seo that her 
heart was pulsing quickly; in her eyes I beheld a hght of 
awe, of mystery, as of some thought half pleasing, half to 
be dreaded. Nor could I mistake her words, She would 
send me to Spain to tell her of the man who was to become 
her husband, Never, surely, was there a more remarkablo 
embassy. 

It has seenied to me since then that the whole courso of 
my life was changed in that moment. Curiosity, awo, 
wonder, possessed me in turn. A thousand questions wir) 
suggested and left unasked. “Sho serds me to her lover,” 
I said to myself again and again. No longer had I any 
doubt what answer [ should give her. I must sce him who 
had won the love of Isabella de Gavarnie. ; 

“You speak of strange things, Madame Gavarnie,” I 
said after we had sat for some minutes in silence, “ of o 
service which I catinot so much as imagine ; of aman whom 
I am anxious already to know. Yet, if it be to your 
interest, I will go tothe end of theearth. There is nothing, 
surely, to keep me in England. If this employment you 
name be an honourable employment, such as a soldier may 
follow, your friend shall find a williny comrade. ‘Tell me 
only where shall I look for him? what shall I say to him? 
how shall I make myself known ¢” 

She rose and clapped her hands; no childish delight 
could have been expreesed more prettily. 

“I knew you would go; I knew you would be my friend,” 
she exclaimed, looking upto me with eyes which betrayed 
a woman's gratitude, “and you shall never regret, never to 
your life’s end, that you have been willing to obey me. To- 
morrow you leave England, Captain. In three days you will 
be in the mountains where my childhood was spent. I bey 
you forget the namo of Isabella de Gavarnie before you 
cross the Spanish frontier. Keep the secret between us as 
you value your safety. Think of nothing but the new 
career which fortune has opencd to you. For myself, when 
I have need of you, my messenger will come, And you will 
not fail me -I know it, oh, I have known it since first you 
spoke to me in the silence of my house.” 

She waited for my answer with an excitement she could 
not conceal, For myself, it had all come so swiftly upon 
me, she had spoken of such strange things, that curiosity 
alone would have sent me upon her errand. And it seemed 
ridiculous, indeed, that [ nrust step in between the drama 
of the moment and the drama to come with a word upon a 
small matter which even my lady's grand manner would not 
permit me to forget. 

“Well,” she cried, observing my hesitation, and taking 
alarm at it—“ you do not answer me ?” 

“ Madame,” I replied with a hinzh to cover the shame I 
felt, “point out to me the railway company that will carry 
a bankrupt to Spain for the honour of his company, and my 
answer is made.” 

It was good, upon my word, to read the pity in’ her 
eyes when my meaning was made plain to her, Swiftly, 
lest F should refuse her, with hands that trembled upon the 
silken strings, she snatched at her satchel and took froin it 
a letter sealed with a black seal and addressed already to me, 

“Qh,” she exclaimed impatiently, “that [ should forget 
it’ Of course your friends have thouyht of that. This 
letter will tell you of things you need to know. Helieve me, 
Captain Falconer, the delt is mine a thousand times. And 
you will keep the secret of Isabella de Gavarnie—she may 
call you her friend ¢” . 

She laid the letter upon the table, and turning, held 
out both her hands to me. For a moment [had them in 
mine and looked into the cyes of her who had come so 
mysteriously into my life. No word was spoken, no other 
greeting passed. But that instant of time chained me to 
her in a bond which nothing but her death or mine may 
sever. 

e r « e . * 

Next morning at ten o'clock old Benjamin and I left 
Victoria for Madrid, We were at the Casa de Ariiio, the 
best hotel im the Spanish town of Zaragoza, at sunrise on 
the second day after, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tue Waite Hussaxs oF THE Mountains. 


I orren used to say that if I had told my man Benjamin 
to be ready to cut off his master’s head (by request) on the 
following morning at eight o'clock, he would have answered : 
“ Very good, sir.” ‘T'wive in his life, perhaps, has he expressed 
by a look, and a sigh heavy beyond the ordinary, his sur- 
prise at that which | had done, or was about to do. 

“ Bonjamin, wo yo to Spain to-morrow.” 

“ Very gool, sir.” 

“You will take first-class tickets and berthe in the 
Wagons-Lits.” 

“ Vory good, sir.” 

“To anyone who asks, you will say that we shall be back 
in a month's time—but for your own information, Benjamin, 
I would have you to know that wo may never come back 
at all.” 

“ Very—good—sir.” 

But, oh, what a sigh upon that! 

From Paris, to Madrid 1 do not think this man of men 
addressed a word to me. I heard him, by here and there, 
commenting in good Middlesex upon the various thieves 
who sought to honour the cuballero Ingles. But when we 
arrived at the pictureayue, if dirty, town of Zaragoza, 
surprise at it all becamo too much for him, and we had not 
been five minutes in the hotel before he blurted out a ques- 
tion. 

“ Any orders for to-morrow, air?” 

“Sleep, Benjamin, that is tho order, 
four o'clock of the morning ?” 

“Isee many things I don't understand, sir, beside the 
clocks,” 

I looked at him. His cunning old eyes were watching me 
curiously. 

“Your master is in the samo position, Benjamin,” said 
I at last. “Ho docs not know why he is in this hotel at 
all; he docs not understand ‘how money camo into his 
oe he does not know, any more than the dead, where 

is next bed will be laid. You are astonished—well, so is 
he. Get him a whisky-and-soda, Bonjamin, or any substitute 
for it which this infernal city can provide. 
you like the seioritas, they are better than the housemuaid 
at ninety-two, Benjamin?” 

He chuckled nervously, and then becamo very serious. 

“ You will pardon me, sir, that I should namo it; well, to 
bo sure, you do not think thero is any risk, sir?” 

* Benjamin,” said I decisively, “as for the risk, I am like 
the converted Jew, I don’t care a button either way. Where 
we are going to, or what is to become of us, Heaven only 
knows, But if our throats must be cut next Saturday, I 
would not for that go back to tho gentlemen of Carcy 
Se or the hades they found for mo in the Marylebone 
Road.”. 

‘Vhe old man straightened himself up and looked mo full 
in the face. 

“ We shall never go back there, sir—God grant it.” 

Ho shuffled aff to bed and [ to my room. It was the hour 
of dawn, and the Spanish town shimmered in the first ylow 
of a terrible sunshine. [ saw her spires standing up like 
needles above the sluggish and muddy Ebro. Her nurrow 
streets were alive, aud blocked already with the primitive 
carts of the countrymen awaiting market. 
called the peasants to Mass, A haze of white and spread. 
ing mists steamed up from tho fertile plains beyond the 
city’s bounds, promising a day of surpassing heat to come. 
Even in my airy room at the Casa de Ariio, the morning 
air was heavy as a breath from a city’s hing. [could not 
sleep, was too tired to walk, tou excited to think of aught 
but the strange fortuno which had carried me— a bankrupt 
soklier-—from England to a service the nataro of which I 
could not even guess at; to a city which hitherto had been 
no more than a name to me. 

Often since [ set ont from England had T stood a moment 
to ask myself upon what enterprise I was embarking, or what 
end I was secking? L[ would say at such times that 
Isabella de Gavarnie was a ercature of my imagination ; 
that her desire for me to yo to Spain, and wait there until 
her messenger would find me out, was a desire of my fancy. 
But in Zarayoza, at the window of the hotel which looked 
out upon the dirty city of northern Spain, [ could hide the 
reality from me no longer, No miracle, L said, nowadays 
would carry uw bankrupt in a sleeping car from Paris to 
Zaragoza ; no miracle would put five hundred pounds in the 
pockets of him who yesterday had not five hundred pence. 
These things were facts; the great mystery alone remained 
—the mystery of the noble woman who had sent me upon 
the errand ; the mystery of the man [had set out to find. 

Who was she, this stately creature, upon whose houss F 
had stumbled so strangely in that silent street of Bays- 
water? “What service of the sword could there be in Spain 
for a ruined officer of Enylish hussars? ‘These things she 
had neglected to speak of. I lad her letter, it is true; the 
letter, sealed with the blick seal, and Inid upon any table 
so delicately in that garret in London. But it gave mo no 
cluo to her purpose, as you shall learn presently. Many 
times F real the few lines sho had written upon a pl on 
piece of notepaper. They seemed to be lines in kee sng 
with her own character. 

“ Ai the Casa de Arico, in the town of Zaragoza, he towhom 
you are sent will seck for you. Let no mention of my name 
cross your lips. Forget that you have heard it as you value 
your life, yct in your heart muy there be friendship for 

“Tsabella de Gavarnic.” 

So ran the letter which she had left upon my table. I¢ 
was twice folded and wrapped in English banknotes to the 
value of £500, Beyond these, a elip cut from a French 
newspaper made up the contents of her envelope. IT read 
the cutting in London, but could make nothing of it. I 
read it again in Paris, and said that it magnified the 
mystery. I read it for tho third time at the window of tho 
Casa de Ariiio, and suddenly, out of the void of mystery, a 
little light of wnderstanding seemed to shine upon me. 

The cutting was from tho Paris Froaro, Someone had 
put a date upon the margin of it—the third day of June in 
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I suppresacd a word of impatience, and at tho third 
attempt obtained a flaming match. The chandelier now 
showed itself hanging low over the table, and I picked my 
way to it, thinking that every step might bring me to 
the body. Not until five burners were lighted and a 
brilliant aurcola cut a circle of radiance from the shadows 
did I breathe a full breath in that place of mystery. 

Tho room was a large ono, furnished in the Chippendale 
style. The pictures, as well as I could ece them beyond 
the surcola, were of the Spanish school. There wasa heavy 
mirror in a black oak frame above the fireplace ; & second 
mirror hung above th» buffet. Two chairs, I observed, had 
been drawn to the table, but ono of them was overturned, A 
stain of red wine had run over the white cloth and dropped 
upon the chair beneath. A candle in a silver stick was 
broken in half as though by a blow. Trivial as these omens 
were, they confirmed the woman’s atory strikingly. It was 
plain that there had been a brawl in the room, but what of 
the brawlers? Certainly, in that space which the circle of 
light covered, there was no sign of life or of the end of life. 
But beyond, in the shadows? I passed swiftly round the 
room, warmed to courage by the friendly gas. The matches 
no longer fell from clumsy fingers. There was no nook nor 
cranny into which I did not peer. 

“Madame,” I said at last, and it was a word of vast 
relief, “ you may come in, there is no one here.” 

She entered with floiseless steps, and the light falling 
upon the superb jewels in her hair and about her neck gave 
a changing radiance of fire to them, so that her lightest 
movement was a glitter anew of sparkling gems. When 
she stood at my side and searched the room with her dark 
eyes, now aflame with curiosity, she seemed to me ta be 
some queen of the East come masquerading to this suburb 
of London ; yet from what city, or upon what errand I could 
not so much as surmise. Nevertheless, I was sure of two 
things at the start of it—she was an aristocrat, and her 
jewels were the finest I had ever seen on woman. 

“There is no one here,” I repeated, resisting the tempta- 
tion to stare at her,“ I have looked everywhere, and am sure 
of it.” 

She drew a deep breath, and appeared to be thinking. 
Presently she turned to the buffet, and her quick eyes 
detected that which I had not seen there. It was @& 
handkerchief stained with blood. She held it for a moment 
in her shapely hand, which quivercd as a leaf that is to fall. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” she exclaimed, while all the colour 
rushed from her face, “ what has happened, where are they 
—why do I suffer like this?” 

I thought that she would have swooned and put my arm 
about her, but she drew back from me and turned again 
toward the hall. ; 

“Monsieur,” she said in a quick and nervous tone which 
betrayed an agony of doubt, “will you seareh the other 
rooms with me? I donot know what it is—I cannot tell 

ou—but this house has a great secret to give up to us, and 
Yau alone. Oh, I have no right to ask you, no right to 
claim your kindness!” : 

She stood expectant, an exquisite figure in the circle of 
the light. Mystified as I was, afraid of the dreadful 
secret of that house, I yet could say to myself that here 
was a woman whom I would follow to the world’s end. 

“Madame,” I said, “thero is no question of right—I 
shall not soon forget the privilege.” 

“Nor I the service,” she answered, but with such mean- 
ing in her tone that I stopped an instant in my walk, and 
our'eyes met. 
me that Isabella do Gavarnie became my friend in that 
moment. 

“Shall we begin on this floor?” I asked, as we stood once 
more in the darkness of the hall. 

“If you please,” she said quietly, and with that I struck 
another match and threw open the door of a room upon my 
right hand, a library, as I could sce, but empty as the other 
room. The drawn blinds showed a glimmer of the morn- 
ing light without; paper and pens littered upon a bureau 
spdéke of the occupations of the dead day; a book lay upon 
a little table, and an empty coffee cup stood beside it. But 
this was a room of repose. A child could have scen that 
there had been no brawl there. 

‘We waste our time here,” I said, shutting the door of 
the library behind me. “Have you any reason to believe 
that your friends aro still in the house *” 

Sho held up the bloodstained handkerchief which she 
had carried from the dining-room with her. 

“[ know that they are here—one of them,” she ex- 
claimed impatiently ; “ yet if you wish to go, monsieur. 2 

“ [wish to go where you tell me,” I answered. 

“Then we will look in the drawing-rcom.” 

It was dark upon the staircase, but a great stained-glass 
window shimmered at the first touch of day, and the gas 
jet, which we turned up as we ascended, shono white and 
fechle before the light of dawn. The woman had not 
waited while I fumbled with the gas, and stood already 
upon the second landing when I was ready to follow her. I 
hastencd up the remaining stairs, fearing for her to go 
alone; but three steps still lay between us, when she uttered 
acry of distress, andT saw her drop upon one knee, and 
cover her eyes, as though to shut from them the secret 
which was a secret no more. And then I knew that thé 
wholo of her story was true, for a man Jay full length upon 
tho floor, and whether he were alive or dead I had yet to 
learn. 

He was a young man, short in stature as I imagined, and 
wearing the pointed beard beloved of tho old Spanish 
painters. I noticed that he wore a great white bow in the 
placo of our narrow English neckties; but his dress 
clothes seemed to be very new, and his embroidered shirt 
front was scarcely ruffled. That he had been struck down 
in that place was my first thought, so that I feared to move 
him lest somo gaping wount should show itself to the 
woman. But when I bent down and felt the young man’s 
wrist, warm and pulsing with an even beat of the kG I 
knew that I was mistaken. He lived ; what was more, and 
this was the surpassing mystery, he breathed like a hale 
man, 
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“ Monsieur,” said the woman, ignoring my astonishment’ 
« will you carry him to my boudoir—oh, I thank Heaven 
that it is no worse; he is only sleeping.” 

It was not a moment for argument, but as I lifted the 
unknown in my arms, two unanswerable questions flashed 
upon my mind—the first, how came it that this man lay in 
sleep in such a place ; the second, what instinct guided the 
woman 6o that sho knew he was sleeping. Just as 1 had 
feared the secret of the house when it was not discovered, 
0 did this discovery of it seem to me the greatest wonder 
I had heard or read of. I began to have a dread of the 
house which nothing could shake off. Who were these 
people ? I asked myself. Whence came their riches, what 
was the meaning of the work of that night, and where was 
that other of whom she had made mention ? God knows, 
the situation perplexed me—the unbroken silence was as & 
harbinger of death. I could feel the sweat rolling down 
my face when I carried the sleeping man to the boudoir 
she had named and there laid him upon a sofa. But the 
mistress of the house was herself again. Fear had fallen 
from her like a cloak. Her new manner was imperious, 
almost commanding. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “I thank you from my heart. 
My brother only sleeps, as you see. He is subject to these 
attacks. They leave him weak and ill, but we can do 
nothing for him while they last. I shall watch with him 
until he wakes.” 

She stood at the door hesitating as though she had the 
wish that I would leave her. But my astonishment at her 
desire and at the spectacle of the man, lying as in a trance 
upon her sofa, kept me rooted to the spot. I was about to 
mutter some question, some desire for & further word upon 
it, whon I heard a door shut very softly in the hall below, 
and so unexpected was the sound that I drew back as though 
a hand had touched me. 


“Madame,” I whispered, “there are others in the 


house.” 
“Oh, go—go!” she cried with an agitation she could not 
control. “Go, I beseech you, and leave me alone.” 


I bowed to her and left the room. When I turned the 
corner of the first landing, I could see her majestic figure 
outstanding in the morning light. I thought that I looked 
upon it for the last time, 1 did not know—— But that is 
wy story. 

‘There was sunshine in the hall; but I passed through it 
swiftly, fearing, with a child's fear, that some unscen 
hand would be outstretched to touch me as I walked. Not 
until the street door had closed behind me, and the sweet 
air of a June morning breathed upon my face, did dread of 
that house of mystery leave me. But in the street I stood 
to gaze at its lightless windows, and to ask myself if, 
indeed, I had witnessed the things of that night, or had 
dreamt them upon my way. Outwardly it was as other 
houses—black and bare, with drawn blinds and glocmy 
portals—but within, what story could it tell? God and 
one knew, I said, and so turned towards my home. 

At the corner of the detestable street I drank a cup of 
coffee from a stall. The man who served me remarked that 
my hand trembled. I did not answer him, but the wind of 
— told ma that sweat was still running down my 

aces 


CHAPTER II. 
a Dans tn GRENIER. 

Ow the seventh day after my mecting with the woman in 
the interminable street of Bayswater, I sat in my garret in 
the Marylebone Road and heard my man Benjamin sighing 
upon the stairs as he came up tome. I knew then that his 
tidings were good ; for never was that best of men known 
to sigh when the news was ill. Moreover, he entered the 
room boldly, forgetting to remove his hat until ho had 
advanced some paces toward me. 

“ Well,” I said, “ you have been ? iss 

He sidled towards me like a crab, for thus was his habit 
acquired in many years of faithful service at my table. 
There was no door in London, open but the half of a foot 
| though it might have been, through which Benjamin could 

not slip when tho need was. 
\ “Yes, sir,” he eaid, coming quite close to my chair, “I 
have been.” 

“ And have learnt something new ?” 

He fingered the brim of his hat nervously. I think that 
ho was always frightened of me. Yet, let me bear witness, 
no man ever had a better friend. 

“If you please,” ho said, answering my question with 
hesitation, “ the housemaid at number ninety-two— ” 

“ Benjamin,” I exelaimed severely, “let mo hope that I 
have brought you up in the way you should go. At your 
oe one does not speak of the housemaid at number ninety- 

we.” 

He giggled just for all the world like an old woman. 

“ Oh, sir—oh, indecd—well, to be sure—that you should 
fae it.” ; 

“ Benjamin,” I said, ‘go on with your story, and th 
will tell you what I think.” e : saat 

He became serious directly, screwing his neck out of his 
collar, and sighing with that sigh which had become a part 
of my monotonous life. 

“They told me at ninety-two that her name’s Gavarnie, 
and she’s a foreigner,’ he said quickly. “Very quiet and 
respectable party, and keeps company, sir, A widder lady 
may be—may be not. Backyard’s full of champagne cases, 
and there isn’t no washing hung out. She's not much 
there, but she lives alone and plays the piano. When any- 
one stays in the house, it’s a Spanish gentleman--a Count 
they think ho is, but they don’t know for certain. All the 
bills are paid every week, sir. ‘I'wo pound fourteen for 
fruit last week, which is considerable, you'll adinit. Three 
servants is kept, und two are women. There is nothing 
else, sir.” 

“ Benjamin,” I said, “ you ought to be at Scotland Y 

Ho laughed again, still meruly, aie 

“Tho kitchen’s my newspaper,” he explained, “and I 
don’t want no better, You are dining out, sir?” 
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“Of course—but I shall breakfast here to-morrow.” 

The old man looked at me in his quick, nervous way. I 
believe he would have given a sovereign to have known wh 
I sent him to that gloomy street of Bayswater. ? 

“That's all, Benjamin,” I exclaimed, 

He shuffled from the room sighing. The burden of m: 
poverty was heavy but he shared it uncomplainingly. 2 
“Where you go, I go,” he had said when misfortune 
overtook us, “to the world’s end, if it is to be, sir.” , 

He meant his words, though, God knows, I might as well 
at that time, have talked of carrying him to the moon as to 
the world’s end.. When a solemn person at the Bankruptey 
Court pronounces your “public examination” finished, and 
gives you certain good warning against rash and hazardous 
expenditure, it is not in my experience that he adds to that 
advice a sum sufficient to ensure the payment of your 
coming butcher’s bill. For myself, after I was declared a 
bankrupt, and all that I had went to the Jews, and they took 
the very rings from my fingers, and sent me out to this exile 
of atwo-pair back in the Marylebone Road, Benjamin alone 
was left to me. I could not raise money on him and so he 
stayed. Possibly, if it had been otherwise he would have 
gone. They used to say in the “Tenth ” that I would play 
for my own right hand. I believe they were right. 

Benjamin left the room on this afternoon of which I am 
writing and I walked to my window, thinking again of that 
strange night, now a week gone, when the monotony of my 
life had been broken for an instant by the apparition of the 
woman and the strange things I had seen in = house. 

Not for an hour, I believe, did the strange mystery of that 
day cease to shape stories for me, or to set me racking my 
brains for anything that would throw light upon the house 
or upon its people. “A foreigner,” said the gossips of the 
street. “A rich woman living alone.” She paid her bills— 
oh, wonderful testimony to the perfect neighbour! She 
went out much. There were empty champagne bottles in 
her garden! I laughed to myself, remembering the news 
old Benjamin had gathered, ‘The sweet face of the woman 
had looked on me often since that night; I had stood with 
her again in the house of my sleep. 

What freak of destiny, I asked, permitted mo to pass by 
when those who were her guests had driven her to tho 
streets? Would the same destiny lead me to her housa 
again? Was the instinct which kept dinning it in my 
ears that this woman had become my friend a true 
premonition or the mere fancy of the dreamer? These 
sega and questions were my companions day and 
night. 

The tidings which old Benjamin carried neither added 
to the number of them nor gave me answer. I was 
like a child which had looked upon some stage picture for _ 
an instant and then had been hurried from the theatre. 
The play pursued me relentlessly, even to my bed. 

There is not a grent deal of that which tho French papers 
call “le highlife” to he seen from tho upper windows of a 
house in the Marylebone Road, unless the “ hijh life” in 
question be a matter of altitude. For a little while on that 
seventh day, I stout watching the endless procession of rail- 
way vans and lumbering waggons. Then, weary of the 
prospect, and remembering that for Benjamin's sike 1 must 
sooner or later go out and pretend to dine, I put on my hat 
and descended the well-worn stairs. 

But I had not taken twenty steps westward hefore I saw 
the woman herself, the lady of tho houso of mysteries, 
driving slowly towards me, and I knew, as though she 
herself had said it, that her business was with me. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
IsABELLA DE GAVARNIE. 

Tux carriage was a victoria, superbly horsed ; my lady 
herself was dressed as only a Parisian at Lonychamps, or a 
Viennese in the Prater knows how to dress. 1 thanked God 
in that moment for the good frock coat and the fresh silk 
hat which Portugal Strect had left to me. The garret 
which I had just quitted was remembered for an instant as 
the shabbiest in all London. 

It was all the work of a moment, my own surprise and 
unconcealed pleasure, her cry of-recognition, the swift rein- 
ing in of the horses, the swerve of the carriage ayainst the 
kerbstone. ‘'en seconds did not pass, [ believe. before I 
was holding her hand and telling myself how didtvrent sho 
was from the woman who had crouched and shuddered on 
that unforgettable night. For the sunshine of the linger- 
ing day fell upon a face of surpassing sweetness, and the 
eyes in which I had seen tears were now aglow with the 
radiance of a woman's laughter. 

“Captain Falconer,” she said, speaking in quaint and 
pretty English, with the faintest possible accent to give it 
charm, “how lucky Lam; I was coming to sce you.” 

I thought of my garret, and flushed as a schovl.sirl at hee 
first, compliment. 

“Madame——” I exclaimed, and then stuck for (he word. 

“ Gavarnie,” she said, as though answering 2 question I 
had not spoken, “ will you let me come into your house and 
speak to you for a little while ? ” 

Her hand had rested in mine while she put the «nestion, 

but now she drew it back and began to unwrap the white 
rug from her knees. I don’t know what I sail to her, but 
in my heart I exelaimed upon the Marylebone Road and its 
people; but more particularly upon the tiwo-prir back, to 
which destiny had condemned me. When nest I hal com- 
mand of my tongue, she was sitting in my one armehair, 
and declaring that of all perfumes she adored most the 
emoll of tobacco. As for old Benjamin, I heard him in my 
bedroom laughing like a child. And when Benjamin 
laughed, the world looked black indeed. 
“Madame Gavarnie!” I exclaimed at last, accepting the 
worst, yet encouraged not a little by ber manncr, which was 
that of ono who had a woman's heart and sympathy, 
“ Madame Gavarnic, I will not apologiso for my reoms, but 
I could wish that they were better for your sake, At least 
let me offer you somo tea——” 

She put her hand upon my arm with a movement 9 
gentle that all my shame passed in a moment. 

“Are wo not friends?” che said, “Am I not ia 
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friend’s house? Why speak of thesethings? I know your 
story, Captain Falconer—at least some of it. I have come 
here to know the rest. Oh, yes, I will take a cup of tea, and 
you shall talk to me while I drink it.” 

I called loudly for Benjamin to bring us tea—“ and, for 
Heaven’s sake, in an uncracked cup,” I added sotto voce. When 
she was sipping it, her veil turned up about her French 
hat,and the bright glow upon her handsome face, I wondered 
that I could have lived in London so long and never heard 
her name. ' 

“ You have been expecting me to call upon you ?” she ex- 
claimed presently, regarding me curiously with her great 
black eyes. 

“I never thought of it in that way; but I have thought 
of you a thousand times since I first saw you in the street.” 

“| was foolish,” she exclaimed quickly, “There was no 
need to be so silly. My brother is well again now, and 
has forgotten the quarrel with his friend. We Spaniards, 
you know, are quick in temper. But we do not remember 
as you English. You will keep my cecret, Captain Fal- 
coner?” 

I said to her that I would. To myself I said that she 
could tell a lie with any woman in Europe. Then she con- 
tinued : 

“Are you not the second son of Sir Francis Falconer, 
who was rome time at the Embassy in Madrid? I seemed 
to know the name directly you uttered it. And the face— 
you have your father’s face. I was very young then, but 
I have nevér forgotten one who showed so many kindnesses 
to me.” 

she looked round the room as though she could not 
reconcile my apartment with her memories of the man. 

“Tam glad that you remember my father,” I said; “ you 
know, possibly, that he died four years ago at Belgrade. 
The fortune which he left me has gone tothe Jews. My 
other distinctions are notorious. I resigned my commission 
in the 10th Hussars last March, and was declared a 
bankrupt three months ago, Believe me, Madame 
Gavarnie, I should make the fortune of a curate who 
wanted an example of the vices.” : 

She smiled at the thought, but was sezious again when 
ehe answered me. 

“ And your own fortune—do you not think of that ?” 

I rose from my chair and paced the room wearily, 

“Fools are those who do not succeed,” I said gloomily, 
“thirty-sevon millions there were in Carlyle’s time; there 
are more to-day, and Iam one of them. ‘Tell me, what in 
Heaven’s name have I to do with fortune, madame. Have I 
brains? Assuredly not, or the Jews would have left memy 
money. Havel influence? Yes, the influence of those who 
are scheming to get me out of the country because of the 
disgrace. Have I friends?” 

She cut me short with a word. 

“Yes,” she said, “since you are the friend of Isabella de 
Gavarnie. Iam right to say that, Captain Falconer ¢” 

We were faco to face now, for she had risen from her 
erat, and stood with her hand laid very prettily upon my 
arm in. I read in her eyes something more than sym- 
pathy ; the touch of her soft fingers made my heart leap. 

“Oh, madame,” I exclaimed, “ what is the friendship of 
a ruined man worth to you?” 

“If it should bo worth all?” she answered quickly, 
betraying an excitement as astonishing as it was unlooked 
for, “if it should moan happiness, love; the things which 


make 2 woman's life; if it should mean that to me—your | 


friendship, would you give it then, Captain Falconer 2” 

T bent down and kissed her hand. “ A superb actress,” I 
said to myself, “or one who lives in the shadow of a 
mystery.” But to her I said: 

‘A thousand times—I would ask no greater happiness.” 

Tt was plain te me that she was greatly agitated, a fact 
which scemed to link the events of that strange night when 
Thad searched her house and came upon the body of the 
sleeping man there with her visit to my garret in the 
Marylebone Road. I was quite sure that she had told me 
nothing of the truc_history of that business; and when she 
sat again in my arm-chair, and made a sign to me to take a 
seat at her side, I thought that she was about to speak of 
it. Kut for a while she said nothing, though I could see she 
searched for words and covered her ditliculty with an 
exquisite play of her maynificent fan. 

“Captain Falconer,” she said of a sudden, laying her hand 


ewordsman in your regiment ?” 
“They said a good many 
Gavarnie.” 

She ignored the evasion. 

“And the best horseman 2” she continued. 

“Oh, my dear lady, will you not spare ine ?” 

“ You like the civilian’s life ? ” 

“Like it! Heaven forbid!” 

* You would not refuse the offer of a commission abroad, 
if it were male to you?” 

“ A commission abroad—in a European regiment ?” 

She laughed at my unconcealed astonjshment. 

“Ina regiment of which all Europe will hear before the 
yoar is out.” 

“For a pessible 
madame?” 

“ For a possible service against the world, Captain.” 

Isabella de Gavarnie had the Southern love for the 
dramatic in thought, in word, in act. No queen of tragedy 
could have spoken the words as she spoke them. 
stupefying surprise at her words could not hide from my 
eyes the superb beauty of the woman or the sweetness of 
her girlish tace; yet what she meant, or of what service 
she wished to speak, I knew no more than old Benjamin in 
my kitchen, 

‘Madame Gavarnie,” I said, “you jest with me.” 

“With such a jest, Captain, that will give you at a word 
all you love best in life; will puta sword in your hands 
&gain—will make you the master of men and of fortune, 
will send you back here to claim the namo and the lands 
you have lost—that is how I jest, my friend.” 

Her manner was superb—the manner of a grand dame 


absurd 


servico against my own country, 


Even my . 


things, Madame | 


‘alone would have sent me upon her errand, 
upon her knee, “did not they say that you were the finest 


rewarding one who had served her and won favour. Tosay 
that I understood her or could make anything of her 
promise would be to claim a foresight very foreign to me. 

‘My dear lady,” I said at length, “we live in tho 
nineteenth century, when romance has ceased to be. If you 
had come to mo a hundred years ago—and, pardon me, a 
hundred years could not age Madame Gavarnie—I should 
have becn all ears for your proposal. But to-day, now, 
when tho mercenary is a brigand of the Balkans, and 
swordsmanship is a show for a salle d’armes, do you think 
it wonderful that I cannot answer you? You speak of a 
service against the world; of a service in which I am to 
win fortune ; of a regiment of which all Europe will hear 
before the year is out. I answer you with a question— 
what are the conditions of such a service?” 

“The conditions are two, Captain—the first that you 
leave England to-morrow morning for Zaragoza; the 
second that you go to Spain as the friend of Isab-lla de 
Gavarnic. Do not think that I come here unselfishly, a 
philanthropist who would confer some obligation upon you. 
Icome rather to claim a service of you. If you listen to 
my promises, if, as I know you will, you go to Spain to- 
morrow, I ask that it shall be as the guardian of my secrets 
and of my interests. I am about to bring you faco to face 
with a man born to be a king of men; of a man—Q@God 
knows!—to whom ny Jife, my fortune will be ontrusted 
presently for my eternal happiness or my eternal misery. I 
send you to one who is a living mystery, incomprchensible 
as the story of life itself; toa man able to scorn timo and 
space and country, who is to-day in London, tomorrow in 
Petersburg; a man from whom no secrets aro hidden, 
powerful to win the love of men, relentless in enmity, un- 
swerving in friendship. To him I send you to be his 
servant, but more than that, to be my friend. Captain 
Falconer, you will leave England to-morrow—is it not 
written down in the book of your destiny which sent you to 
my house a week ago?—you will leave England, and before 
you return, he whom you go to serve will have won his 
kingdom—and his wife.” 

She clutched her fan convulsively. I could seo that her 
heart was pulsing quickly ; in her eyes I beheld a light of 
awe, of mystery, as of some thought half pleasing, half to 
be dreaded. Nor could I mistake her words. She would 
send me to Spain to tell her of the man who was to become 
her husband. Never, surely, was there a more remarkablo 
embassy. 

It has seemed to me since then that tho whole course of 
my life was changed in that moment. Curiosity, awe, 
wonder, possessed me in turn. A thousand questions wirs 
suggested and left unasked. ‘Sho sends me to her lover,” 
I said to myself again and again. No longer had I any 
doubt what unswer I should give her. I must see him who 
had won the love of Isabella de Gavarnie. 

“You speak of strange things, Madame Gavarnie,” I 
said after we had sat for some minutes in silence, “ of a 
service which I cannot so mnch as imagine ; of aman whom 
I am anxious already to know. Yet, if it be to your 
interest, I will go tothe cndof theearth. There is nothing, 
surely, tokeep me in England. If this employment you 
name be an honourable employment, such as a soldicr may 
follow, your friend shall find a willing comrade. 'l'vell me 
only where shall I look for him? what shall I say to him? 

how shall I make myself known?” 

She rose and clapped her hands; no childish delight 
could have been expressed more prettily. 

“I knew you would go; I knew you would be my friend,” 
she exclaimed, looking up to me with eyes which betrayed 
a woman's gratitude, “and you shall never regret, never to 
your lifo’s end, that you have been willing to obey mo, ‘To- 
morrow you leave England, Captain. In three days you will 
be in the mountains where my childhood was spent. I bey 
you forget the name of Isabella de Gavarnie before you 
cross the Spanish fronticr. Keep the secret between us as 
you value your safety. Think of nothing but the new 
career which fortune has opened to you. For myself, when 
I have need of you, my messenger will come, And you will 
not fail me—I know it, oh, I have known it sinco first you 
spoke to me in the silence of ny house.” 

She waited for my answer with an excitement she could 
not conceal, For myself, it had all come so swiftly upon 
me, she had spoken of such strange things, that curiosity 
And it seemed 
ridiculous, inteed, that I must step in between the drama 
of the moment and the draina to come with a word upon a 
small matter which even my lady's grand manner would not 
permit me to forget. 

“Well,” she cried, observing my hesitation, and taking 
alarm at it -* you do not answer me ?” 

“ Madame,” [ replied with a laugh to cover the shame I 
felt, “‘ point out to me the railway company that will carry 
a bankrupt to Spain for the honour of bis company, aud ny 
answer is made.” 

It was good, upon my word, to read the pity in her 
eyes when my meaning was made plain toher, Swiftly, 
lest I should refuse her, with hands that trembled upon the 
silken strings, she snatched at her satchel and took from it 
a letter sealed with a black seal and addressed already to me. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed impatiently, “that [ should forget 
it! Of course your friends have thought of that. This 
letter will tell you of things you need to know. Believe me, 
Captain Falconer, the debt is mine a thousand times. And 
you will keep the secret of Isabella de Gavarnie—she may 
call you her friend ¢” 

She laid the letter upon the table, and turning, held 
out both her hands to me, Fora moment [had them in 
mine and looked into the eyes of her who had come so 
mysteriously into my life. No word was spoken, no other 
greeting passed. But that instant of time chained me to 
her in a bond which nothing but her death or mince may 
sever, - - : ‘ 3 ‘ 

Next morning at ten o'clock old Benjamin and I left 
Victoria for Madrid. We were at the Casa de Arifio, the 
best hotel in the Spanish town of Zaragoza, at sunrise on 
the second day after. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tue Waite Hussars or tus Mountains. | 


T orren used to say that if I had told my man Benjamin 
to be ready to cut off his master’s head (by request) on the 
following morning at eight o'clock, he would havo answered : 
“ Very good, air.” ‘I'wice m his life, perhaps, has he expressed 
by a look, anda sigh heavy beyond the ordinary, his sur- 
priso at that which | had done, or was about to do. 

“ Bonjamin, wo go to Spain to-morrow.” 

“ Very gool, sir.” 

“You will take first-cliss tickets and berths in the 
Wagons-Lits.” 

“ Very good, sir,” 

“To anyone who asks, you will say that wo shall be back 
in a month's time—but for your own information, Ben jamin, 
I would have you to know that wo may never come back * 
at all.” 

“ Very—good—sir.” 

But, oh, what a sigh upon that! 

From Paris.to Madrid 1 do not think this man of men 
addressed a word to mo. I heard him, by here and there, 
commenting in good Middlesex upon the various thieves 
who sought to honour the caballero Ingles. But when wo 
arrived at tho picturesyuec, if dirty, town of Zaragoza, 
surpriso at it all became too much for him, and wo had not 
been five minutes in the hotel before ho blurted out a ques- 
tion. 

“ Any orders for to-morrow, sir?” 

“Sleep, Benjamin, that is tho order, 
four o'clock of the morning ?” 

“Tsee many things I don't understand, sir, beside the 
clocks.” 

I looked at him, His cunning old eyes were watching me 
curiously. 

* Your master is in tho samo position, Benjamin,” said 
I at Inst. “Ho docs not know why ho is in this hotel at 
all; ho docs not understand ‘how money camo into his 
pockets; Ste does not know, any more than the dead, where 
his next bed will be laid, You are astonished—well, so is 
he. Get him a whisky-and-soda, Bonjumin, or any substitute 
for it which this infernal city can provide. You like Spain, - 
you like the seforitas, they are better than the housemaid 
at ninety-two, Benjamin?” 

He chuckled nervously, and then becamo very serious. 

“You will purdon me, sir, that I should namo it; well, to 
bo sure, you do not think thero is any risk, sir?” 

“ Benjamin,” said I decisively, “as for the risk, I am like 
the converted Jew, I don’t care a button either way. Where 
we are going to, or what is to become of us, Heaven only 
knows. But if our throats must bo cut next Saturday, | 
would not for that go back to tho gentlemen of Carcy 
oe or the hades they found for me in the Marylebone 
Road.” 

The old man straightened himself wp and looked me full 
in the face. 

“ We shall never go back there, sir—God grant it.” 

Ho shuttled off to bed and I to my room. It was the hour 
of dawn, and the Spanish town shimmered in tho first glow 
of a terrible sunshine. [ saw her spires standing up like 
needles above the sluggish and audly Ebro. Her narrow 
streets were alive, and blocked already with the primitive 
carts of the countrymen awaiting market. Church bells 
called the peasants to Mass. A haze of white and xpread- 
ing mists steamed up from tho fertile plains beyond tho 
city’s bounds, promising a day of surpassing heat to come. 
Even in my airy room at the Casa de Arie, the morning 
air was heavy as a breath froma city’s lung. IT could not 
sleep, was too tired to walk, too excited to think of aught 
but the strange fortuno which had carried me- a bankrupt 
soldicr-- from England to a service the nature of which I 
could not even guess at; toa city which hitherto had been 
no more than a name to me. 

Often since I sct out from England had T stood a moment 
to ask myself upon what enterprise I was embarking, or what 
end IT was secking? I would say at such times that 
Isabella de Gavarnic was a crenture of my imagination ; 
that her desire for me to yo to Spain, and wait there until 
her messenger would find me out, was adesire of my fancy. 
But in Zarayoza, at the window of the hotel which looked 
out upon the dirty city of northern Spain, [ could hide the 
reality from meno longer, No miracle, L said, nowadays 
would carry wu bankrupt in a sleeping car from Paris to 
Aarwgoza ; no miracle would put five hundred pounds in the 
pockets of him who yesterday had not five hundred pence, 
These things were facts; the great mystery alone remained 
—the mystery of the noble woman who had sent me upon 
the errand; the mystery of the man I had set out to find. 

Who was she, this stately creature, upon whose house I 
had stumbled so stvangely in that silent street of Bays- 
water? What servico of the sword could there be in Spain 
for a ruined officer of English hussars? ‘These things she 
had neglected to speak of. I had her letter, it is true; the 
letter, sealed with the blick seal, and Inid upon iny table 
so delicately in that yarret in London, But it gave me no 
clue to her purpose, asx you shall learn presently. Many 
times F read the few lines shu had written upon a plain 
piece of notepaper, They seemed to be lines in keeping 
with her own character. 

Ai the Cusa de Arti, in the town of Zaragoza, he towhom 
you are sent will seck fur you. Let no mention of my name 
cross your lips. Furget that you hare heard it as you value 
your life, yct in your heart may there be fri ndship for 

‘“Tsabella de Gavarnic.” 

So ran the letter which she had left upon my table. It 
was twice fulded and wrapped in Englizsh banknotes to the 
value of £500, Beyond these, a elip cut from a French 
newspaper made up the contents of her envelope. I read 
the cutting in London, but could make nothing of it. I 
read it again in Paris, and said that it magnified the 
mystery. [read it for the third time at the window of tho 
Casa de Ariiio, and suddenly, out of the void of mystery, a 
little light of understanding seemed to shine upon me. 

The cutting was from tho Paris Froaro. Someone had 
put a date upon the margin of it—the third day of June in 


Do you not see it is 
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She drew back as though resenting the compliment. It | 
was not to be hidden from me that she feartd waty]ers in 
the dark places beyond the bridge. . 

“At the gate of the cathedral, seior,” she exclaimed 
shyly ; and with that was gone like a frivhtoened thing, 
away toward the reat church upon the left bank of the | 
river. 

I east o quick look round to make sure that no one 
followed me, and then sought the church she had named. 
There are two cathedials in Zaragoza, but that of which 
she spoke is called the Sen and thereby stands the famous 
wate, La Pavosteria. No better placo in all the city could 
have been chosen at such an hour of night by one who 
sought to escape the prying cyes of yosgips or of spies. 
Already the taverns and the fondas were merry with the 
junketings of the human night-birds. Guitars twanged 
from many a balcony ; there was music in many a garden ; 
but the great church and its close were a8 silent a3 the 
tombs they shadowed. 

'The gipsy girl was waiting for me when I came up to the 
gate. I could see hor picturesque figure motionless as one 
of the pillars by which she stood. When I spoke to her, 
she drew aside her mantilla and showed me cyes no longer | 
timid or afraid. I saw then, much to my surprise, that her 
hair was light in colour almost as the hair of an English 
blonde; while the exquisite delicacy of ber skin, and the 
smallness of her hands and fect, betrayed an origin which 
had no kinship with the réle she assumed go easily. 

“Seiior,” rhe said, almost with a childish delight in hor 
triumph, “I knew that you would come here!” 

“ Senorita, there was no choice since you commanded.” 

“ Madre de Dios—who is Giralda, the gipsy, to command!” 

“She is the queen of all gipsies.” 

The flattery pleased her. She turned laughing eyes 
toward mo, and thrust out a little foct from her 
artificially ragged petticont. A ray of the moonlight 
falling upon the silver buckle of her shoe made it shiac as 
a knot of diamonds. I said that she was sixteen, and I 
doubted no longer that she had assumed a disguise. 

“Seiorita,” 1 continued, observing her hesitation, “you 
have a message for me ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, 
depends. ee . 

“ Ay, Dioz, I have many mcszages sbut for you, sefior, is it 
not for you to spenk +” 

“Not at all, {t is for your friends in London to have 
written to you.” 

I saw that we could not come at the thing by any argle- 
bargle, and eo blurted out my tale without more ado. 

“Now see,” continued J, “ here is an Englishman sent to 
Zaragoza from London by a friend of his, who tells him 
that a message will be delivered in this city. Very well. 
That Englishman has not been o day in the place before 
you touch him upon the shoulder and ask him if he does 
not seek someone. Should not that make us yood friends, 
senorita?” ‘ 


the week that Thad met Madame Gavarnie. It was scarce 
fifteen Lines in all- a mere jeu desprt written at hazard by 
a jester of the Cay, Seated at iny desk in) Florence now 
that many months have passed, the momentous events I 
hive live L through are fecalled to my eyes by that. slip of 
paper as by nothirg clse the years have given to me. I 
live ayain the lile of the mountain und the city; death 
once more is my bedfellow ; once more Lhear the voice of 
him at whose name the ‘Spaniard has learnt to tremble; 
once more night shadows the vietory and the White Hus- 
gars of Gavarnie—— 

But that is to tell my story; and IT know not how so 
strange a story will be understood unless it be heard from 
the beginning when first I read the stip, as you shall read 
it now, the persiflage of a jester in the Paris Fiaaro: 


Cuez TaRTARIN, 

Our friends, the tourists, who are goimg to Spain this autumn, will 
hear, if not with interest, at least with amusement, thut the Army of 
tle Mounting is again troubling the heads of the yocd people of 
Arragon. Ever since Philip, Count of Gavarnie, was banished from the 
Pyreaves iv the yeur 1876, these simple mountaineers have clung to 
their childish Delief that the White Hussars their muster used to com- 
mand still ride the hills of Arragon, nud make their voices heard in 
the forests about bis home. Vir: la révité! Our latest news of the 
reviment is from Le Sore, the evening paper of Toulonse, which is so 
kiud as tu entertain us with a story of a traveller who crossed tho 
Pyrenees recently from Torla to Gévtre, and not only heard the super: 


stition of the White Hussars, Lut beheld them riding on the hills, a 
miguificently mounted troop 1s magutiticently horse and drilled. We 
tube our hat off to this tiaveller, and to our friends, the White Hussurs 
of Guvurnie. 

Many tiines I read that paragraph before I put it in my 
pocket-houk again. Though I had travelled all night in a 
filthy Spanish eattle-truck, sleep was not to be won, nor 
even a pretence of rest to be enjoyed. Do what I would, 
the words of the Fraaro’s jester came ringing in my cars. 
L had not been ten years in a cavalry regiment at home and 
remained ignorant of the hussara who served under Philip 
of Gavarnie, and bore the burden of the Carlist war as no 
other regiment in all Spain. And she who had sent me 
upon this errand—was not her name Gavarnie also? I 
s'amped my foot atthe folly which had not connected these 
things before. 

Phuip of Gavarnie, the noblest of all the crowd of true 
men and false who contested the Throne of Spain with 
‘Alfonso the Twelfth—was he, then, the father of the woman 
who thus had crossed my path? But his death was already 
written in history ; and who could win the confidence of the 
men of Arragon aa he had won it? Moreover, my lady had 

poken of u service not against a dynasty, but against the 
world. 

Rack my brains as I might, the threads of the story were 
not to be gathered up. I thought of all possible causes 
which might lead a man to enlist a troop of horsemen in 
those rugged wilds of the Pyrenees, yet none could explain 
Madame Gavarnie’s promises, her fears, her warnings. . For 
how should service in a regiment of hussars make the 
fortune of him who served ; and how should a regiment hide 
itself from the world, if its purpose were against the world, 


THAT HORSE LIKED A JOKE, 


RounD a horse and trap a crowd had gathered. and 
the owner was explaining to the latter that sistovitts 
standing all efforts, he was unable to shift the ol stini te 
horss a yard. Thereupon many olfered their advice . 

“New string round bis ear,’ said one. © This ‘is 
plan I have never known to fuil. sutne 
thing else to think of.” 

The string was procured and the advice ; 
it proved ineffe -tual. sce hae 

“© iekle him with a straw,” said another. 

This was tried, but without result. 

Thea an old, giey-haired man approached, und the 
crowd respectfully made way for him, 

“Tean tell you huw to move this horse,” he said to 
the owner. “Just make up a little bonfire under bis 
body, and that will move him, if nothing else will sail 

The owner was pleased with the idea. Procuring a 
quantity cf straw, he put a match to-it, and presently a 
few feeble flames began te shoot up round the horse's 
legs. The horse at once moved forward a couple of yarda, 
and then stopped, as if taking a view of the situation. 

The beautiful trap was damaged to the extent of 
several pounds before the flames could be proyerly 
extinguished. 


It gives him some. 


——— 
WATCH A MAN EAT EGGS 


Anp You Can TELL WuHaT NATION HE BELONGS 10, 


One of the most remarkable methods of determining 
a person's nationality is the manner in which he per- 
forms the modest and extremely conventional function 
of eating a boiled egg. 

Yo the Englishman there is one way and ove way 
only of eating’a boiled egg. When it is boiled, a 
process which on no account must take more than three 
niinutes, it must be served up before him: in an eyg-cup 
of such a size that the egy slips right into it, leaving 
only a very small portion above the rim to le removed. 

This is accomplished by either cutting off the top of 
the egg or by gingerly tapping the shell with the spoon 
sufficiently to crack it and then removing the frag. 
ments either by the spoon or fingers, leaving the top of 
the egg perfectly void of shell. 

The contents of the egg are then scooped out with a 
spoon, care leing taken to get abont equal quantities 
of yolk and white each time, a little salt and pepper 
added, und then eaten, 


as who shou!d say, that 
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the top is removed he adds a little sult und_ pep] er and 
Initter and thon vigorously stire and mixes them together. 
He then cuts his bread into small rectangular pieces 
which ave dipped into the egy and eaten. : 

The German method of eating boiled egss is very 
different to either of the above. ‘I'he Teuton is uot 80 
fastidious. His egg is soft boiled and served ina huge 
unsightly cup. He breaks his egg rather unceremoniously 
at the larger end, and scoops out the contents as if it 
were soup. 

The modus operandi of the American is to order & 
hard-boiled egg, crudely cut it in two with a knife, 
deftly remove the contents of each half from the 
| shell and place thenr in a glass with some butter and a 
| plentiful supply of pepper and salt. The egg is chopped 


“4 thousand times, when I learn that the wish is hera 
also.” 

1 have always said that there never were two eyes which 
could invite to flirtation as the eyes of Giralda, the gipsy 
rir). 

a Tam your friend for the sake of her who sent you,” she 
answered simply. “I shall be your friend always, Captain 
Falconer.” 

“You know me, then!” 

« Mudre de Dios—if 1 know you. Are you not the soldier 
who bas come here to serve the Prince? Are you not the 
friend of my friend? Bueno, we ride toyether presently 
and then you shall say if I know you.” 

I scized her by the wrists- acting upon an impulee not to 
bo avoided—and drew her close to me. 


pursuit of these shadows and fall into an unrefreshivg 
sleep. “ ‘The man will send for ine,” I said before I slept, 
“ to-day, to-norrow, I shall know all—and then ’” 

I passed to sleep with the questicn upon my ligs ;°F awoke 
to ask it again unto twenty times. Zaragoza was quicken- 
ing to the life of night then. You heard music from her 
yardens, saw pretty women upon her cinque-cento balconies, 
hehell the cloaked cavaliots of romance in her streets. 
With a word to old Benjamin to have dinner ready against 
my return, I quitted the Casa de Arifio and turned my steps 
towards the great stone bridye which for centuries has 
spanned the River Ebro. There I was standing in the 
moonbeams, watching the shimmer of the silver light upon 
the lapping waters, when someone touched my arm; and, 
turning swiftly, 1 beheld a gipsy girl, who beckoned me to 


fullow her. 


CHAPTER V. 
GIRALDA, THE Gipsy. 

Tur girl st:od in the shadow of the parapet, a timid, 
graceful figure, half hidden by a black mantilla, which fell 
trom hey well-poised head almost to her feet. I had heard 
often of the Gitanos of Zaragoza, and thought at the first 
that she was of their number—a gipsy from the gardens 
beyond the wall come to beg cuartos of the Englishinan. 
But that idea passed swiftly. Even as I hesitated whether 
to ebcy impulse ayain--as Thad obeyed it so often since I 
met Isabella de Gavarnie—or to dismiss the gipsy with a 
curt word, she advanced from the shadows, and all doubt 
was atanend. For she carried.a passport which no man— 
and a soldier less than other men—knows how to refuse, a 
face so beautiful and winning that I swore it was not sur- 
passed in all the paintings of the masters. Moreover, it 
was plain that she was a mere child. 

[ call her a child, and, in truth, her youth was written 
in every girlish gesture. Never shall I torget the 
picture she made as she stood there in the moonlight, with 
the clear beams falling softly upon her pretty head, and a 
glitter of trinkets about her arms and throat. No longer 
was it possible to think of her as the dancing girl from 
the taverns beyond the city walls. She lacked all the 
boldness and the impudence which would have betrayed 
auch acalling. I could read in her attitude fear both for 
herself and me—for her own sake in so far as our meeting 
might compromise her ; for mine in that 1 might refuse her 
ahearing. But my astonishment at her beauty and at the 
comparative richness of her dress kept me silent and 
doubting. Was it possible that this little gipsy girl camo 
to me from Isabella the magnificent ? A voice answered, 
yes—the same voice said, listen and follow her. 

“Senor,” she said at last, speaking in French richly 
coloured with the accent of those who live upon the frontier 
towns, “ you seek for somcone in Zaragoza?” 

I raised my hat, advancing in my turn from the shadows. 

a Since I have found you, seiorita, the search is at an 
en 


A medal is given by the 


“Little friend,” I said, “this has been a weck of things T 
do not understand, but Giralda at least is no mystery until 
now. Tell me what you mean when you say that we ride 
together?” 

“Suior,” she said, becoming serious, and lifting her 
childish faco eo close to mine that I could feel her warm 
breath, “f cannot speak of these things here and now, 
where twenty may watch us. But this is the incssaye Lam 
to deliver: that you mect me at the prison gate when mid- 
night is striking, and that thence we ride to the Prince. 
You will not fail me, sefior 7” 

I answered her by a kiss upon her pretty lips. For a 
moment she lay snug in my strong arms, then clipped from 
them very cleverly, and was lost in the black shadows 
between the pillare of the great church. 

But she lett me with her command still ringing in my 
ears; and it seemed to me when she was gone that the 
mystery of my journey was the greater for her message, 

(To be continued.) 
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Very Stout GENTLEMAN (to street hawker): “ Here, 
my man. there's sixpence for you. Just look and tell 
m: if my boots want polishing.” 
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| up finely and thoroughly incorporated with the other 
ineredients and then caten. 

The egg for the Spaniard cnly undergoes a semblance 
of boiling. not Leing allowed more than a minute to cook 
| at the outside. He then roughly breaks the egy oper 
tips the contents into a glass and drinks it off as if it 
were a draught of liquor, Failing a receptacle into 
which to pour the contents, he breaks the eze epen ub 
one end, places it to his mouth and gulps it down. 

It you see a chef place an egg ina vessel containing per 
fectly cold water and set it upon the fire to boil slowly, 
and directly the water boils remove the eg4. yeu my 
yest assured that the egg isforan Italian. He contends 
that this is the right and only way to cook exes. When 
the egg is served up he breaks it im half and pours the 
contents on to a plate and sops it up with bread. 


GO TO PARIS 


Auring the Rank TW day 


Tf you want to really enjoy yor reelf 


The 
whole typ cin be dune trom the Friday night td) Tur shay prernind & a cot 
of only £2 bes. cd. 


or V ctor, travel 


Leaving Tendon on Friday night, from Londen HLS 
gall acgny there 68 


ling cf? Reypbaven and Dieppe to Paar s, pseeseneet> 
Saturday morning. 


Breakfast, dinner, and bed will be provided on Saturday aml 
breaktast and diner on Monday, visiturs returning Abort 
arriving in London on Tuesday morning. 


“Mr. Hichwater, low is it I find no cream in yout 
milk?” 

Milkman: “ Well, mum, I expect the cows used it 
all during strawherry time.” 

ss § 

A CROSSING-SWEFPER was trying to get a gratuity 
from an excessively dandified individual, who, in resist- 
ing, urged that he had no change—nothing but a £5 
note. 


All applicntions for tickets must be made to thes 0. 
date for which (ey are required, dud inelosiag the pecew are 
order. 


—_— 


if you Prefer BRUSSELS and WATERLOO, 


ticket 


you may make this trip for £2 0s. Od., which includes an adie 
the Exhibition, 


4 ‘ in travel 
é uy ir,” r Starting from (ray iday night, the tourist will tem 
I can get it changed for you, sir,” Sard titeggung- | py fiarwch and Fendon (sap) on. Feiey Micron cxercion wil be mae 
ster. to the scene of the battle of Waterloo. 


Ail applications for ticketa mnst be made to this afftice, stating the state for 
which they are required, and inclosing ke in postal orders. 


Bar whole of the arrangements are undertaken by Messrs. Thos. Cook sal 
oO. 


On seein; the dandy hesitate, as if from fear of trust- 
ing him with the money, he put it again: 
“If yer doubts me honour hold me broom.” 


ATBLETIC RECORD to everyone who makes 50 runs or does the hat trick. 


WEEK ENDING 


nonmein« PEBRSON'S WEEK 


Ava. 7, 1897. 
HE COULD NOT BE SURE. Tr 


WuiILea Scottish regiment was on the march in India 
from cne station to another, the doctor, as is usual at 
certain camps on the Jine of march, paraded the men for 
inspection, and on going his. rounds nade one man 
a prisoner for having dirtghbesrimed knees. 

The next morning the*otlicer ordered him to head- 
quarters; and asked bim the reason why he dida’t wash 
his knees. 

“ Weel. sir,” replied Scottie, “there was a dizzen or 
giair o' us in a’é bine, x I ken this much that I washed 
a pulr 0 knees, but whether they were mine or no I 
canna swe. 


$ 
THE CABMAN SCORED AS USUAL. 


A CERTAIN well-known gentleman of title is known 
to be very close, and on one vecasion tendered a cabman 
a shilling for driving him from Bond Street to Vivtoria 
Station. ‘This roused the ire of cabbby, who, examining the 
shilling critically, sarcastica!ly inyuired whether it was 
a wood one. 

“ Yes, my man.” drawled the Duke; “and I require 
no impudence either.” . 

“ But can’t you make it eizhteenpence ?" pleaded the 
cabinan ccaxingly. 

“Certainly not.” replied the Duke; “besides, you 
came along way round. Why didn't you cut through 
St. James's Park, my man?” 

“ ‘Cos it’s closed,” replied the cabby, after a moment's 
hesitation, “that’s why.” 

“Closed! Why, how's that ¥” 

“Well, they said as the Dook lost a threepenny- 
piece in there, and the purk’s closed until they find it.” 


eer ae 
THE CAT HAD TAIL FEATHERS. 


In the unpremeditated manner peculiar to the feline 
tribe an office cat took it iuto its head to die. What 
were the clerks to do with the corpse ? was the question. 
No back garden to bury it in; to throw it into the road 
was illegal; but it could not remain in the office. 

One of them had a brilliant idea. Procuring a 
common flat basket from the nearest fishmonger’s, he 
sewed poor pussy’s body up in it. leaving a couple of 
pheasint’s tail feathers protruding. 

Going out, he got on the outside of an ommbus and 
placed the basket on an empty seat in front of him, and 
stayed to watch the “ game.” 

Presently a seedy individual took the vacant seat, and 
after a furtive glance round proceeded to sidl» up to the 
suppose basket of pheasants, and finally sneaked it 
under his coat. 

At tke next stopping place the seedy one made off 
with his booty, leaving the ingenious young man to 
consratwate himself on the success of his little plot. 


a — So 
SAVED FOR HIS FAMILY. 


Tr is told of a famous Australian lawyer that he was 
once engayed as counsel for the defence ina Queensland 
murder case. The cace looked hopeless. No evidence 
was submitted for the prisener, and, believing that the 
case was won, the Government attorney made only a few 
perfunctory remarks in conclusion. . . 

Then the lawyer for the other side began in a quiet, 
conversational tone. No reference was made to the 
murler, but he drew a vivid picture of a pretty country 
ecttage, a loving wife preparing supper, three ruddy- 
faced younzsters looking up the read to see “ papa 
coming home tosupper. Suddenly the speaker stopped. 
Drawing himself up to his full I: ight. he exctzimed, in 
a tone which started the whole court-room : 

“Gentlemen, you must send him home to them +” 

A rear of applause followed, ard one old grizwled 
juror blurted out : 

“We'll do it, s'r—we'll do it!” 

The advocate sat down, while the jury brought ina 
verdict of acquittal without Icaving their seats. 

The prisoner, with tears streaming down his checks, 
wrung his counsel's hands; but between his sobs he 
managed to say: 

“No other man in the world could bave done that. 
Why, sir, I have no wife or children!” 

>a ———__—— 

“Ovr servant is crazy about cycling.” 

*Doos she ride much ?” 

“Rile! She gets on her mach’ne to hang out the 
Washing.” 


—» $ =—__. 


“Tuy say. Grumpy, that the Queen has sixty pianos 
and doesn't plty any of them.” : 

“I'm a bit hard up this summer, tut Tit buy my 
daughter fifty-nine more if she'll follow the Queen's 
example.” 

—=> § 
ee “ Ain't ye got a shilling for a poor blind 
Chap?” -o, 

Old Gentleman: “ Why, you are only blind in one 
eye.” ; 

Beggar: “ Allright, make it sixpence, then. " 


A Quaint Suggestion for a Jubilee Procession. 


ALL THE WORLD OVER. 


1.. FACTS ABOUT FRANCE, 


THE French language contains at least 13 per cent. of 


useless words. 


THE population of France is on the down-grade, the 
Lirth-rate being only 22 per 1,000, 

THERE are about 2,000 persons in France who are 
set down as Anarchists, and are under the constant 
watch of the potice of the various European countries. 


Liprary students in Paris now frequently wear 
“ muzzles" when perusing the old books in the National 
Library, to prevent the inka'ation of the book microbes 
luto their lings. 


Many of the convicts in French prisons are paid for 
their lahour, and earn about one shilling and fivepence 
aday. Half of this they are allowed to spend for extra 
food, postage, etc., and the rest is saved, to be given to 
them on their dischiurge. 

Ix sound numbers there are 2,'.0 journals in Paris. 
One hundred and seventy of these are political organs, 
over 100 each of fashion papers and illustrated journals, 


some 120 medical papera, over 200 financial papers, and 


about 60 dealing with the turf and other branches of 
sport. 


Tue French method of administering castor-oil to 
their ailing children is truly characteristic. The oil is 
poured intoa pan over a moderate fire, an egg broken 
mto it, and the mixture well stirred. The omelette thus 
made is served with a little salt, sugar, or a spoonful of 
currant jelly. 


Tue injectim of morphine is a habit that is, 
unfortunately, on the increase in France, especially 
amongst the middle classes. On stat‘stics furnished by 
the pharmacists it is estimated that there are in Paris at 
least 50,000 victims of the morphine nabit, the majority 
of whom are women. 


Some time ago it was discovered that the crimson- 
hned lobsters and cray-fish in the great central markets 
of Paris owned their brilliant colouring to a hheral 
application of red paint, which gave the stalest fish an 
appearance of pristine freshness. Several prosecutions 
took place, and tue offenders were convicted of adultera- 
tion and fraud. ; 


In France, a boy born on French avil, of parents, one 
of whom may be English, but born in France, is 
regarded as French, and is liable to conscription. He 
night, perchance, have to fight ugainst his own brother 
if England and France ever went to war, because if the 
brother were born in England, not even an Anglo- 
French father could make him French. 


THE most rapid advance in the value of any article in 
philately—the collection of stamps—has been in the 
French post-cards, issued ia commemoration of the 
Tsar's visit to Paris. H{ they happen to have been 
through the post on the day of his Majesty's arrival 
in the city, and are therefore cancelled with the stamp 
of that date, that fa-t is sufficient to enable them to 
find ready purchasers at 43. each. Had anyone had 
avy id-a there would have Jwen such an advance, he 
might have addressed say five hundrel post-cards to 
himself, the little pile of missives would then have been 
werth £100, 

WE have seen monkeys with jackets and dogs in HMan- 
kets, but it remains fora little French actress, Anna Held, 
to order a tailor-made suit for her two horses, if reports 
betrue. The suit consists of trousers buttoned down to 
the hcof over white g titers; a coat fitting snugly over 
the back, buttons across the chest, and a hood that fits 
closely over the head. This delectabte outfit is con- 
structed from English goods, with a Jarge chek pat. 
tern, and is suffigiently wim in the coldest weather to 
protect the French cobs against the changeable climate. 
Miss Held drives them tandem, ina high vehicle, with a 
cockaded footman perched up behind. 


A LARGE trade in human hair is carried on in France. 
Some of the peasant women in that country ave often 
induced to part with their long hair for a few shillings. 
which when sold in Paris will sometimes realise as much 
as £5. In convents where the hair is always shorn, 
a good trade is done, and not very long ago one 
of these Jarge establishments sold a ton of hair for 
£4,000, Frejuently the hair is ent from corpses, but 
“deal hair "is of less value than that cut from a living 

erson. An important part of the business of collecting 
unan hair is done in the streets of Paris, where the 
rag and bone men are said to gather an average of 
lull, a day. 


I HEEEBY CERTIFY that the premiom in vespret of 
PEAKSON'S WEENLY £2,000 LAILWAY INSURANCE, and a'so 
of the CYCLING INSURANCE has been paid up to Anyust 31st, 1397, 
wel that theseore every purchassy of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
smesnved with this Company aqaiost Falal Kadvay Acedest to the 
catent of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS couditions named 
in the corpon on page £5, and evacast Fatal Cuctucs Accident wader 
the condition raned in the couporon page i. of Seyy oment, 


Geneval 


Manayer for 
the eon 
Accident aad 
Guarantee 
Corporation 
Ltd, ° 


is one of the most powerlul 
stories ever written. 


Gl 


HE WAS THE BELL. 


At a Turkish bath in Paris a visitor patiently anb- 


mijted to the various operations of rubbing, kneading, 
an® pommetiing ¢ urprised in the treitinent. 


When the shampoo was over the attendant dried him 
with a towel, after which he dealt the patient three 
heavy, sounding biows with the flat of his hand. 

“Good gracious!" the victim: ejaculated, “ what did 
you strike me for?” 

“Ah, monsicur, don't let that trouble you,” was the 
reply; “it was only to let the other man know 1 have 
finished with you, and that be is to send the next 
customer. You see, we haven't a bell in this room,” 


_ oO 
THE LAST MATCH SAVED THEM. 


THE ship had lain beealmed in a tropical sea for three 
days. Not a breath of air stirred the mirror-like 
surface of the sea, or the limp sails that bung from the 
yards like drapery carved in stone, : 

he captain resolved to wait no longer. He piped up 
alt hands on deck, and requested the passengers to alto 
coine forward, 

“T must ask all of you,” he said, “to give me every 
match that you have.” 

Won:leringly the passengers and crew obeyed. 

The captain carehully arranged the matches in his 
hands us each man handed him his store until all had 
been collected. Then he threw them all overboard but 
one, drew a cigur from his pocket, and, striking the 
solitary match on the mainmast, endeavoured to light it. 

In un instant a furi us gule swept over the deck, 
extinguished the match and filled the sails, and the good 
ship Mary Ann sped through the waves on her course. 


——— 
HOW MANY LEGS HAS A FOWL? 


Pat McCartuy gave a dinner, to which he invited 
three or four of his neighbours. Pat had allowed his 
wife to covk only one chicken. When dinner was 
served, Pat took possession of the carving knife, and, in 
a most hospitable tone, said to Mrs. Dugan: 

“What part of the fowl will you have?” 

“A leg, if you please,” was the answer. 

“ An’ what purt will yez have ? Would yez loike some 
of the white?” Pat inquired of Mrs. O' Hooligan. 

“An’ a leg will do me,” she answered. As each 
answered, the part of the fowl she desired was given 


er. 
“What part will yez have, Moike Walsh?” Pat 
blandly inquired of his neighbour. e 
“Oi balave Oi will take a leg, too,” said Moike, in hia 
most modest way, wishing to follow the footsteps of his 
company. 
© Bevorra,” said Pat to Mickey, “ what dues yez think 
Oi’ carving—u centipede ?” 


o> toe 
WHAT IS A WULBARK? 


In America the building in which children are taught 
is known as the schoolhouse. This knowledge is neces- 
sary for you to aunts the following story sent me 
by an Ivish reader living in Maine. 

The Government school inspector was addressing 
the annual teachers’ gathering. Clearing his throat 
pompously he began thus : 

“The schoolwark is the bulhouse of civilisation. I 
mean—i ” 

A slight pause ensned, then he continued : 

“The bulhouse in the schoolwark of civ 

An invisible smile began to make itself felt. 

©The warkhouse is the hulschool of ——" 

The inspector was evidently discuncerted. 
he plucked up conruze. 

“The school! ul is the housewark —. 

An andible snigyer spread itself over the faces of the 
audience. 

* The scouschool——" 

He was getting wild; so were his hearers. He mopped 
his fevered brow, guished his teeth, and cume up to 
the scratch again. 

©The schoolhouse, my friends——' 

A sigh of relief went up. A—h—h! At last he had 
conquered his wayward tongue. He gazed suavely 
about. The light of triumphant self-confidence was 
onee more enthroned upon his brow. 

“Ts the wulwark - 

And that was all. 


” 


However, 


jo --____ 
Nicut Cierk : “ Wake up, wake up, sir! 
burglars in the billiard-room !” 
Proprietor (sleepily): “ Charge ’em eighteen pence an 
hour.” 


There are 


2 e 

“Bruxy, do you see that knot in the boa-constrictor's 
taily” 

“Yes, I s’pose he put that there hisself so that he 
wouldn't forget to eut that ‘ere rabbit. Didn't iz 
never put a knot in yer hankercher to remem 
suthin ¥” 


Read Dr. Parker's Strange Statement in this week’s SUNDAY READER. 
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. will remove roughness and stains 
Lemon Juice of vegetables from the hands, for 


this purpose a lemon that has been aqueezed for cooking 
will answer perfectly. 

q try- taking the juice of 

For a Sick Headache ag Peg Re 

a wineglassful of water. Do not udd sugar, or the 


HOME NOTES. 


A PacE MORE PARTICULAKLY FOR Lapj£8. 


[coBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
“general interest upon household matters. so far as space 
Envelopes should be marked HoME NOTES. 


permite. 
—— result will be less good. 
after . hould always be 
To Improve the Flavour of Coffee, piac-| Dried Hains, Tongues, gle. “ey Ge pcost 


dry place. For this kind of meat avoid a cellar, even in 
i (Reply to TASMANIA.) 


summer, as it is never really dry. 
To Remove Grease from Wall-Papers. 
Hold a piece of clean blotting-paper over the spot and 
ga warm flat-iron over it. at this operation 

till the grease is out. (Reply to N. T.3.) 
. . ° Cut the remains of a 
A Dainty Pudding. coia plum pudding into 
long fingers, lay these crosswa s ina greased basin, pour 
suffic'ent good batter in to fill the basin. Steam for 
one hour. Turn out to serve, and pour wine sauce 


round. 
Washing Black and White Sateen. 


An excellent way is to wash the dress in a soapy lather 
which has a very little pearlash mixed in it. The rinsing 
should be done mxpidly, the material wrapped in dry 
cloths, and passed through a wringer or mangle. 
always put a 


When Weighing Groceries jroet of thin 


per on the scales first, for this savea time in empty- 
ing the scales and washing. To insure always having a 
piece of paper at hand in a spare half-hour, cut up a 
quantity of pieces to a convenient size, thread on to a 
string, and hang on the inside of the store eupboard door. 


. ‘Take half a pound of powdered 
Lemon Kali. white sugar, four pad of citric 
acid (powdered finely), the same quantity of bicarbonate 
of soda, and half a drachm of essence of lemon. Mixall 
together, pass twice through a wire sieve, and store in 
a wide-mouthed bottle. The essence of lemon should he 
very fresh, and the Kali always tightly corked. 


. ee Chop small two 
Egg Cutlets for « Picnic. oy oo avd: 


boiled eggs, add to them twotablespoonfuls each of bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese, a pinch of curry wder, 
cayenne and salt to taste. Mix all with the yolk of an 
egg, shape like cutlets, dip into beaten egg, then into 
breadcrumbs, and fry a golden brown. Drain very dry on 


paper. . 

The Value of the Toothbrush aonily sufi 
cognised by suffering humanity as a saver of expense 
and pain. A good stout toothbrush, plenty of warm 
water, and a little good tooth powder, used night and 
morning, keeps the teeth healthy, and affords a greater 
safeguard against diseases than many better known 


precautions. ‘ 
. such as you describe 
Portuguese Mutton, ghoutabe prepared thus: 
Take a leg of mutton which has hung for three or four 
days, crush a tablespoonful of salt and rub it into a 
small piece of minced garlic, a bay-leaf. and a gill of 


percolator, slways sprinkle over it a few 


it in the 
ae at found to bring out the 


Sma of sult. Thie has been 
a 


vour. 
eter Rub the palms of the 
Blistered Hands. jonas well with methylated 
spirit before rowing, and as long as any tenderness 18 
felt contiaue to do so on retiring each night. (Reply to 


H. Fawson.) Melt bees 
The Mahogany Cement Recipe. war (four 


ounces), then add Indian red (one ounce), and enough 
yellow ochre to produce the required tint. This you 
will find very useful for filling up the cracks and holes 


in your mahogany. 
: . are more wholesome for children 
Fruit Jellies gna invalids than jams, as the 
seeds and skins, which are indigestible, are removed. 
Jellies are also more convenient in many cookery recipes 
for sweet dishes and sauces. I should urge all my 
readers to make black currant jelly for sore throats. 
. when not in use, should 
Scrubbing Brushes, Fe kept ix ae say lane; 
with the bristles down. Thus treated, the brushes will 
last twice as long, for common sense will tell you that 
if atood the other way the water will run down and soak 
into the back, loosening the bristles, whether they be 


glued or wired. 
. Boil as many eggs as you wish to 

Si upper E99 8. gerve, for six minutes, then take 
out, dip for two seconds into cold water, crack and peel 
off the shells und cut the eggs in half lengthwise, spread 
the flat part of each egg with fresh butter, dust with 
cayenne pepper, and salt and set in the oven till ere 
hot. Arrange ina circle ona hot dish and pour thic 
brown gravy round. 


To Clean Silver so Badly Tarnished by 
7 as you say is not easy with plate wder only. 
Gas Try this recipe: Bout half---pint. of boiling 
water on to a teaspoonful of crushed ammonia, and when 
cold moisten the plate powder with the liquid. Let the 
powder lie on the articles for half an hour, then rub off, 
and polish as usual. After two or three cleanings, you 
will find that all traces of havoc worked by the gas 
will be gone. (Reply to BEATRICE N,) 


Once more Ict me remind 
S tuff ed Tomutoes. my readers of this“delight- 
ful dish. 


Procure six large tomatoes, scrape out the 
centres, and place them in a basin. Add to them an 
equal quantity of finely minced meat. Seasoir? with 

; por, salt, a little mustard, and a pinch of sweet 
erbs. Make into a good consistency by ad:ling. if 
necessary, a little cream or butter. ill the tomatoes, 
place them on a tin, and-let them bake in a moderate 


oven. Serve with or without gravy, according to taste, | |; : : 
2 5 >| vinegar. Rubthe mutton all over with this. repeat the 
Soe tiny sprig of parsley on the centre of each aad again after three hours, and let it = till 
oe a ? next day. Then roast in the ordinary way. (Reply to 
To Make Good Wheatmeal Bread. a ALPHONSE.) ee 
which 


ounds of wheatmeal. and make a well in the centre of 
{t when in the pan. Take two ounces of German yeast, 
add to it a tablespoonfut of treacle and work together 
till smooth in a little tepid milk and water. Pour the 
dissolved yeast into the centre of the flour, ecatter salt 
over the flour, str in the flour from the sides, adding 
more milk and water as required to work in the dough. 
Then flour the hands ead bead the mass into a smoot 
soft dough. Grease the tins, and bake in rather a hot 

oven. (Reply to FLORENCE.) 
very 


Children Dislike being Coddled yyuch, 


nerally speaking, and boys especially ; it is to them 
Being placed on the same footing with the girls. Many 
mothers have adopted sleeping suits 
for their little ones; but when they 
reach the age of seven or cight find it 
a necessity to return to the nightgown 
or shirts, owing to the little folks 
- growing 60 fast. The nightshirt 
- (No. 3570) shown in the margin should 
’ therefore appeal to many of my 
A readers, for they, may safely indulge 
Sin in this style of night attire for their 

Pt \ baya, now tbat the restlessness of 
oU\'° infancy is a thing of the past, re- 
</ suming pyjamas when there is no 
Nkelihood of their being outgrown. The pattern: is 
stocked at 17 and 18, Henrietta Strect, W.C., for a 
child of from six to eight, and may be had post free 
for 64d. 


Try this Wash for your Plants, aye so 


spoiled by blight; apply it with a syringe or a sponge as 
oe find leat. accor a Z to the aviaby of plant Picked, 
water till the water looks like rather weak tea. When 
the—water is cool, it is fit for use, with a sponge or soft 
cloth, reduce the strength of the infusion with more 
water, and thoroughly wet the earth round the roots. 
This does a great deal towards keeping the plantshealthy, 
and destroys the insects. (Reply to Don.) ‘ 


Gather when quite dry and 
To Bottle Plums. yine, reject any plums 


that ara split or bruised. Fill the bottles with fruit, 
shake into each bottle five ounces of caster sugar. 
Tie a piece of bladder lightly over each hottle, and 
moisten it. Put the bottles upright in a fish-kettle 
or large sauce-pan of cold water and place a little hay 
under and between the Lottles, to prevent their break- 
ing. Let the pot hoil gently till the fruit appears 
cooked. Take the pan off the fire and let it stand till 
the water is quite cold, then dry the hottles and put 
away. placing them where they will not have to be 
moved till wanted for cooking. Bottled fruit is often 
ruined by being moved and shaken, for it sets up fer- 
mentation. The bladders should be moist-ned sells the 
cooking is going on, and should any burst, immediately 
cover the bottle with a fresh piece. If you follow these 
directions thoroughly, I have no doubt that your plus, 
will be equal, if not superior, to those you bad in 
Germany. (Reply to Daisy Gay.) 
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ake a small handful of tobacco and steep it in boiling | 


NOVEMBER. 


\ 


WEEK ENDING 
Avs. 7, 1897, 


To Destroy Moss on Trees, Paint with 
* whitewash 


made of quick-lime and wood ashes. (Repiy to Tom) 
as v will spoil the 
A Di ty Coffe ee pot infusion. It a me 


therefore to wash and dry it daily after use. 


Always Put the Sugar Used in a Tart 
in layers with the fruit, not on the top, 
to make the crust sodden. 


Always Bathe either Before Breakfast 
or wait till two hours after that or any other meal 
that the digestive organs will havea chance of poe 
their work properly. eines 

To Whiten the Hands, dix theroushly two 

ounces of ean-de. 
Cologne, two ounces of lemon juice, six ounces of 
powdered brown Windsor soap. When hard, use for 
washing the hands instead of ordinary soap. 


: Into each cup to 
Delicate Black Coffee. served, to "ht = 


like sugar, put a lump which has had its many gi 
rubbed on to lemon peel When the sugar is pada] 
the benefit of the extra labour will be appreciated. 


as it is very apt 


Glass which has Grown Dull 2 
great] 


brightened and will look almost equal to new if wash 
with diluted hydrochloric acid and afterwards rubbed 
with moistened chalk or whiting. The preper &olution 
of hydrochloric acid can be bought very chexply of an 
chemist. (Reply to CAREFUL WomaAN.) , 
To Make Boiled Potatocs Look White 
boil them in as little water as possi 
and Mealy, strain and take them at prea 
open door and give them a vigorous shaking in a 
draught. Then place the sauce-pan, with the lid off, at 
the side of the stove for five to ten minutes. (Reply b 
Movse.) o 
, ace a thin layer of short 
Apple Cake. ona round baking tin. pagel 


the edges with the fingers co as to mike a little ledge: - 


round the cake. Peel and cut in two some large apples, 
carefully take out the core, and slice them, then arrange 
in circles round the paste, one slice overlapping the other. 
Sprinkle with ground cinnamon and sugar, and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour in a steady oven. When cold, 
divide into pieces, sift more sugar over and serve, 
(Reply to YORKSHIRE READER.) : 


Two Recipes for Cooking Ov Cheek. 
Stuffed and Braised.—Remove all the bones carefully 
lay flat on a board, season highly with pepper and salt, 
and spread half a pound of sausage ment over. Roll up 
the meat tightly 
onion, a turnip, a carrot, a head of celery and a tomato, 
lay these in a wide bottom stew-pan, place the ox cheek 
onthe vegetables, and enough stock to come half way up 
the meat. Put some peppercorns, a small blade of mace, 
and a bouquet of herbs on the joint, cover with buttered 
| paper, and braise steadily for about three hours, basting 

the meat constantly. When done, take off the tape, set 
| the meat ona hot dish, strain the stock, boil {it, adda 
little flour as thickening, und if necessary colour. Pour 
over the meat. Hashed Ow Cheek.—Cut up the 
cold ox cheek into neat slices, fry an onion im one 
ounce of. dripping or butter till brown. then take 
it out. add a tablespoonful of browned flour. and stir in 
slowly « teacupful of stock. Boil up the sauce, adda 
dessertspoonful of tomato sauce. a teaspoonful, of 
anchovy, pepper, salt, and a lump of white sugar. le 


this sauce get cold, add the meat. A ; 
——— 


' yeheat the whole, and simmer 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


gently for an hour. Serve with 
chopped parsley scattered over. 
, and sippits of toast. 
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> POVERTY OF BLOOD. 


No Woman should fail to take “ Jolly’s Duchess Pills.” 


AEATURE intends all women to be lovely. Health and Happiness are the 
greatest Bvautifiers, and Anwmia, or Poverty of Blood, is Beauty's 
greatest enemy. Aa Anwmic person may be known by a pale, waxy, % 
and bloodless complexion and colourless lips. his is usually accompanied or 
followed by indigestion, or debility, or extreme irregularity, depression of 
spirits, and futigue after slight exertion, faintness, nausea, offensive breath, 
headaches, pains in the side and back, palpitation, and coughs. When these 
are neglected, more serious affections frequently follow, such as chronic 
skin eruptions, eczema, dropsy, and consumption. 

Jolly’s “ Duchess” Pills will restore colour, health, strength, and beauty, and 
make the palest face clear and rosy, thus producing a lovely complexion. 

Anemia it is which takes the lustre from the eyes, the rosy hue from the 
cheeks, the cherry colour from the lips. But to restore these all that is 
necessary is to send 2s. 6d. for a box of Jolly’s “Duchess” Pills, containing 
50 doses, easy to take and sufficient to cure. 

Write for @ circular containing full particulars, and many testimonials of 
cures effected by this invaluable remedy. 


BRITISH DRUGGISTS LTD,, 219, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 4 
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WHAT A DELICIOUS | 2+esatsutectsotemsmsmigie |The Eaciost | 
FRUITY ODOUR! =So Thirsty. & The Cleanest 
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Tus is the remark made by a There ts nothing like lemonade for @ THE ALBIONETT 
otes quenching thirst during hot weather 

lady when visiting one of her Lemonade of first-class quality cau a ee 


Ye ee ee ee ee i 
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py theCooke 
ofthe Futur 


ROSE’S 


i a hinn 
ge made instantaneously by wig | MMM LD a LIME JUICE 


friends. The hostess was engaged be made instantaneously by usiug 
in making jellies, and she replied :| “= gyanp’s CONCENTRATED LEMONADE = 
“Yes! had just been thinking This is the very essence of the 
the sume myrelf, as I stirred these hoicest selected lemons, & the mere a 
blocks of je ly in a basin of bot ddition of cold water makes a deli- 
water.” Such remarks as the fore- 
gong are of constant occurrence in 
hous holds where Chivers’ Gold 
Medal Jellies are used. Naturally 
enough, because the jellies ure 
flavoured with the delicious juices 
of freshly gathered raspberries and 
strawberries, grown on their own 
farms by Messrs. Chivers’ and Sons, 
or as in the case of orange and 
lemon, as the juices are expressed 
from the best ripe im fruit. 
Prepared in silver-line ae and 

adles, no 


wa 


CERTAIN CURE FOR 


== tad . 
t ~ a oe 1 q 
r of wrappers from the bottles wi’ ee PI] | E & 5 


ih receive a dozen solid silver tea 
jpoous: For particulars see wrappers 


Bld hy all grocers, in bottles, cach Ml | oat CUTS, WOUNDS, SORES, 
B forausa ng nur cient tor two ralioas a 1 
net or frou See that ® 1 : BURNS, &c. 
Fruit Factors, 8," you get s 
he sink, Maid- Sharp’s. a mn 
(BIBIBIBieies ; “AppioNer’e” 
Nothi b : ' : 
relreses ing than A cup of [THE only perfect Of) Cooking, Stove ; WILTON & co. LTD., 
handled by silver-lined Tea good tea. A big sample of | ana fhe same time at One-third the cost of {|17, Withy Grove, MANCHESTER. 
possible contamination of impurity ‘ ace making a de ighttut bev: pope g Heat i gig mee 
y 1 id 1 wi ~ Bxtinguish 
Stotal Salles. ‘They aro vo_nete-| Seiaieat waaneetee,tetines | "Ow tateanand Best! 
tious, wholesome, and digestible as JOHNEON, JOHNSON & CO. htde Allother on Biores aeenipernta taal esl 
to t th ier clusi 80, Southwark Bridge Road, LONDON. Sold by all Stores and Ironmonyers. Llus- 
WALA. (Roath: Ons 0n, 2s WRITE TO-DAY.: trated Cutalogue free, from 
regular item in the domestic dietary. and ° 


ialgiecete oer preeepirr RIPPINCILLE’S ALBION LAMP CO, 


Price 1/14 per Bor, of all Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, or 1/3 per bor, 
Post Freo, from— 


CORDIAL 


Purchasers should insist on having 
“ROSE'S CORDIAL” in the original 
Bottles engraved with the Lime 

Fruit as Trade Mark, 


If your Chemist or Sturcs do not keep it, wnte 
direct to Manufucturcra, where a large number of 
original testimonials may be seen. 


comes to the consumer with such Sample Jar, Delicate in 
hall-marks of delicacy, flavour, 28,000 SLAUGHTERED. pr fron, Flavour, 
purity of material, and cleanliness Brace Made. ewe aT HS) aaa. and 4/3. Superior in 
Chivere’ Gold Medal Jellies. Sold eee EN || and enconet ne |] PLUMTREE, seal 
by Grocers and Stores, in packets. : SB rea aucie ae | SOUTHPORT. 

Halt-pints, Pints, and Quarts, 24d., : per re eas aeuctht mm to my 

44d., and 8d. A Free Sample will]] - SS. and Amount in Postal HEE sFto the ounce), 

be sent on receipt of post-card,|| - Poet Pata. ae number here repre: 

mentioning this paper. Address : |]! For Sale at y t 


S. Chivers and Sons, Histon, Cam- glorum 


bridge. 
iD 
As shown by the Certified Analysis of Dr. Stevenson Macadam, VIMBOS is 


SUPERIOR to any other Fluid Beef. 


A Gentleman who cured himself of 
Deafness and Noises in the Head after 
fourteen years’ enffcring, will gladly send 
full particulars of the remedy post tree.— 


Sold every- For 


Address, B. Cuirton, Amberley House, 
P R i N CE OF F LUI D BE EF s Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. where in Breakfast, 
is admittedly the best basis on which to build up a Sound, Healthy Constitution. . j 6d. and is. Luncheon, 
Bend post-card for sample, which will be sent post free to any address on mentioning MO i BE § THE Jars. and Tea. 
Pearson's Weekly, - 
‘ORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. . : 
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THE “DOLLY” SPECIALITIES. 
x 


“DOLLY” Blue. 


Notice.—‘ Dolly’ Bluc is neatly tied ina white bag toa 
smal] handle to hold by whilst usiug. It is the cheapest 
Blue in the market. “Dolly” Blue is sold by all grocers 
and oilmen at 1d. a Bag. 


‘6s DOLLY” Cream and Tints. 


“Dolly Cream Colour for Tinting Curtains, Muslins, 
Laces, Silks, Blouses, &c., a Rich Cream Shade. 

“Dolly ’ Tints manufactured in 6 Shades—Pink, Terrae 
Cotta, ld Gold, Henotrope, Sea Green, and Canary Yellow, 
A for Tinting faded Bilbous, Laces, &c. 
rt Their respeetive Shades sold everywhere, 14. per Bag, 
2h } Will wash out when required, 
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SULPHOLINE 
LOTION, 


“« ” i ld b: For clearing the Skin from Spots. 
Croton Tn a Eicon blemishes, f nae ees coe 
WM. EDGE & SONS Limited, BOLTON, LANCS. appearance 
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: The “ Dolly’ Dyes are fast on Woo! and Cotton alike, rd 
and will not wash out or fade, ‘‘Dolly"’ Dyes are vot tints, 4 
Facsimile of “DOLLY” put are solid colours, viz., Black, Brown, Blue, Green, Red, 
Specialities, and Maroon, oon 


‘of postal order for amount. pargeis of 3 Ite. 6 Ibe ond upward will be ors! arnage 
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COURT-OF APPEAL. 


A sHort time ago I offered a rize of a guinea to the 
sender of the address of the house which, while never 
being uninhabited. has escaped for the greatest length 
of time from witnessing the final tragedy of human 

It appears that Hope House, Middleton-in- | 

Teesdale, Durham, pow inhabited by Mr. Matthew 

een inhabited for nearly 200 years, 

been the scene ofadeath. It forms 
to Mr. Timothy Hutehin- 


life. 


Hutchinson, hus b 
and yet has never 1 
part of the estate belonging ; 
son, of Eugleston Hail, and at one time was a 

ablic-house at which travellers on the way from 

Vestmoreland to Newcast’o used to call. It is now 
used asa farmhouse. The gui 
to Mr. W. Lee, of Nelson Row, 
s responsible for this piece of information. One 
tion’ with this competi- 


who i 


remarkable feature in connec 

is tbe number of hou-es which have been 
even seventy years 

thin their precincts. 


tion 


inhabited for fifty, sixty, and 
without any death occurring wi 
to draw your very special attention this week to 
ers of the new serial which appears 
on page 57, Mr. Max Pemberton tells me that he 


I wish 


the opening chapt 


nea has been forwarded 
Middleton-in-Teesdale, 


"PEARSON'S WEEKLY. tro 


considers it one of the most powerful serials he has 
roduced, and I am sure this is an opinion which 


yet 


all those who are wise enoug 


“ Can any of your readers inform me why 


H. T. writes: a 
the Pope is carried on_state 


the chair in which pe it 
occasions is called gestatorial ? 


b to read it will verify. 


I have 


no doubt that a great mauy of my readers could. To 


do this they would merely have to turn upan intelli- x M a 
gent ditches. One definition of the word eatabion of the weight, instead of resting on the wheel, falls on 


is the act of wearing ¢ 


back 


or in a carriage, without the exertion of his own 


powers. No prize accordingly. 
Write from Petersburg, a corres 


interesting fact in a letter th 


addressed to me. He says: 


An employer of Inbour near this city hes adepted a decidediy 
novel way of selecting his workmen. Strength, alertness, and 


Jothes or ornaments; another, 
exercise in which one is borne or carried, as on horse- 


dent mentions an 
at he has kindly 


manliness are the three characteristics that hie 


better criterion could be find than to put men to the test of 
athletic rivalry? Ife goes to tho market, where men are waiting, 
as in the scriptural days, for hire, and organises contests in 
wrestling, running, and ifting weights. The reward that awnits 


the victors is employment. 


I should 
would ill 


think, however, that this method of selection 
serve the requirements of many trades, since 


looks for, and what 


the puny figure and the more imposing intellect are 
60 tt 


en linked together. 


Tue Article on “ How Newspapers Get Their News” 


seem! 


readers. In view of 


s to have aro 


used considerable interest amonget 
this fact I should like to say that 


Mr. John Boon was the hero of more than one of the 


ig the Editor of the 


and 


electrician, is responsible for all th 
from the busy editorial office in the 
MoTHER FROM LONDON. 
safe course open to you; 
yen to eat anything they may ga 
withont express permission. N 
leaves and flowers must be vetoed. I 
last particularly, because it is a 
to the mouth, if not actually 


Lerries, but 
mention the two 
childish instinct to ca’ 


incidents mentione 


d inthe first article. Mr. Boon 
“ Exchange Telegraph Company,” 


he, together with Mr. F. W. Higgins, the 


e work emanating 
Haymarket. 
—Yon have only one absolutel: 
this is to forbid your child. 
ther out of doors 
ot 


only fruits and 


to swallow, bg boris which pleases the eye. It was 


only recently that an account appeared in the papers injures your health.” I do not know of 
of oe chideen who died ie eating pert eae any authentic case of the kind, but I should be very 
They ate the buttercups, not because they were pleased to hear from readers who have anything to say 
hungry, but because the flowers looked nice; but, like | 19 the matter. 

many other beautiful things, the buttercup tribe | Lavenper writes: “Is a sleepy congregation the fault 


they 


is the mandrake, from w 
ise in liver complaints is well 
of the beantiful buttercup is true of many other 
deceivers in the wonderland of flowers and 


whose 1 


trne 


le know by the nam 


numbers several plants that are not so harmiess as 
look. One of these is the plant that country 
e of “monk’s-hood,” from 
which aconite, that powerfal drug and potent poison, 
is obtained. Another plant belonging to this famil 


hich podo hyllin is obtained, 


known. What is 


Wat are the fewest coins required to give all possible 


( 


as they can see the track clearly the engine-drivers | ONE striking feature in connection with this week’ 
naturally avoid any more substantial obstacles than Fresn Are Fonp list is the substantial amintinte 
stray cattle, and they do what they can to escape even collected by readers abroad. From Mr. T. J. Green 
the unpleasant neces ity of running into a cow. The wood I have received the sum of £19 8s.—the pro. 
reduce speed and solemnly toll the big bell, wit! ceeds of a shilling testimonial contributed. Ly tho 
which every engine is equipped ; but if this and the members| of the Transvaal Cyclists Union in’ com. 
unearthly warnings of the whistle are both nieless, it | memorution of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. When 
is full specd ahead, and sa much the worse for the} the collection was made and the question arose as to 
cow. Since the lines run across the yee and,| the mest suitable method of disposing of rhe sin, the 


indeed, everywhere else without any hedge or fence suggestion was offered by Miss Sybil Bernstein that it 


to protect them, stray cattle are frequently met with, should be sent to the FresH Air Frnp—a srgges. 
tion that was heartily approved by all present. 


and all along the railways in the Western States one 
ANOTHER substantial snm_comes from Sergt.-Major 
gt.-Maj 


may see the white bones of the poor victims glistening 
on the dry sand. The section men, as they travel over Bostle, of the 47th Field Battery, R.A, stationed at 
Hyderabad, India, who has collected £7 12s. td. Satie 


the lines each day, stop to kill any unfortunate 

creature that the onrushing engine has either only | the non-cou:missioned officers and men. In conelusioy 

maimed or relinquished to what would otherwise bea | the sender says: “ The auidunt will show that altly ion 

lingering death. On the whole the cow-catcher is not | we are far away from the Old Count:y we love ane 

2 place one might cheose from which to see the view ; still find time to think of the little ones left | ae 

but at the same time the experience is not one that it and may God bless and prosper your good on 
work!” . cael 


is impossible to obtain with love and money ! 
A FurtTHER £6 5s. comes from Gunnery-Instructor 


Harry Dawson. This gentleman procured a dish 
surmounted it by a EsH AIR Funp placard, 
and placed both in stich a position that as the men 
received their money. and turned away, they were 
bound to sce both the dish and the poster, with the 
result that the above goodly sum was collected, which 
includes contributions from the captain aud officers, 


Here is another letter from a dear little person, who 
may enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that as the 
result of her efforts 63 children will have a day in 
the country. 

Drawn Mr. Pearson, 
Lhave hada little Bazaar on Saturday, and collected 5s. for 
tho Fresu At Fuxp.—So good-bye, £ remain, your loving 
friend, Wixxir Woon. 


change out of a sovereign, not nsing the fourpenny- 
piece or half-sovercign? A solid gold pencil-case 
will be given to the reader who sends the firat correct 
answer to the above question, and gold-plated pencil- 
cases to the next filty. Envelopes to be marked 
“CHANGE,” and to reach this office not later than 
Monday, August 9th. 


Heap GARDENER writes: “For the lust twenty years I 
have coustantly used a wheelbarrow ; yet it was only 
the other day that I came to notice how the rinciple 
on which the barrow is built seems wrong. Whoever 
uses a wheelbarrow knows that a considerable portion 


the person holding the handles. Why should not the 
wheel be placed in the centre?” The 
cunning Celestial asked himself that question some 
centuries ago and made his barrows accordingly. 
That speaks well for the central wheel system. In 
China they understand the wheelbarrow problem. It 
is a subject they are bound to study because the 
streets of the towns are so narrow that ordinary 
vehicles cannot pass along them. This brings the 
barrow into constant use. It is. therefore, 80 con- 
structed with the idea of saving labour that the weight 
falls directly over the wheel. The latter, which is 
cenerally between thirty and forty inches in diameter, 


Lover of the Country, 28.; B's und C's, 6s cd ora 3 
1 ; M. d Bandser 


Binaiien, 28. Os oe Masry and Willie, 85,24 

1s.; Teachers, £8. 3d.; Harry and Willie, 55,:, Anon, <3 i; ALM, 
Cyelists of Johannesbarg and District, per T : Beat 
and Others, 35, 9d T. Y., 32. 
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es A : Ts | Gracie, Do’ 
is in the middle of the frame. The load is placed in Working iF 
latticad boxes on each side of if. When a Chinaman AES eG ‘and 1 


8, 2. fal 


Lancaster, 4a.; WR. P., 2 
A Manchestrian, 2+. ; J. Perro 
Helps, 28. 6d. ; Mrs. Bridges, 


CoLLECTED = ¥ 

Ship's Coy. H.M.S. Barflenr, per A. Tanner, 21 1f.: Willie Reed, 8: 
Stamfor, on Ga: Mande, 10s.; Seasie Stone, Ys. vl.; Ta lwey Stat, ete, at 
Jlandrirdod Wells, pex P. Jones, £2 5a.; Men at the Artittcial Stk Co. and 
Fricids, per L. Martin, £2; F. Green, ee 13a.; Result of Winnie 
Wood's Bazaar, 58.; Result of Bazaar held by the Mi ; Malia, 
‘H. Franks, 
id 
I, 


has anything to carry he adopts the same 
principle. An English labourer will put his bundle 
at one end of a stick and lay it over his shoulder. But 
“ John” takes a pole instead of a stick, divides what 
he has to carry into two equal parts, and makes them 
balance one another. If he has only a spade and a 
pix-axe to a he does not tise his hands. Before he 
starts out to his work he fixes them with a scrap of 
rope at either end of his “carrier,” and struts off 
looking like a pair of scales creeping over the ground. 


J antl believe the drink which stokers find most 
refreshing, while at their hot and arduous post, is 
warm water. Your second question must, I fear, 
remain unanswered on account of its legal nature. 


‘and Muirhead, £2 138. 7d.; J. W 
17a.: O 


MeDonald, 13, 7d.; 
Maggie sna Doll 
a 


arn, . 

Inst, ‘amp, £2 

Cape h Af 
ones 124. 2h. : HW. 


J. W. asks for information on the following sul ject. He 
says: “ Along the North-East coast it is said—and 
generally believed to be true—that any person bath- 
ing in the sea at the turn of the tide, can tell the 
actual moment the tide turns ; that a curious sensation 
oes over you at the time; and, moreover, that it 


Tue sheets given by Messrs. J. Gilliland and Co,, of 
Linenhall Strect, Belfast, for the largest amount collected 
for tho Fresn AIR Funp between the 12th and 19th of Joly, 
havo been won by Miss Annie Bean, 63, Upper Grange Road, 
Bermondsey, S.E. The amount collected was £3 15s. 
a ee 
———— 
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of the clergyman’s sermons or of their own mis- 
fortune? ——This opens up a very big 
question, indeed. A lengthy monologue on a 
serious subject, whether it }e delivered from a 
oy or from the floor of the House of Commons, 
or from a platform, always has a somnolescent effect 
on petten people With others the bare fact 
of sitting still for any length of time will invariably 


gay : és sgnd thein asleep unless their attention is most closely | —-.— aoe 
saline beat henna woe The ln engaged. One would think that the no.seand sents . ev. | 44 | 32 
Ba Se eee creel a wise Me Ue trom of a railway train are seat conducive to sleep, Pesesan's WeeRltics : A 44; 22 
once wild tere pa Tha: k ott, 1 will not have any,” yet. two people out of fire make a point of sleeping | Short Storles ... sei Sa } ak 
some wi ee ey i Oe eee eany, in a train on a long journey. Son:e men always | The Sunday Rea ss | 43) i A 
he said gravely; “im nota cow: go to sleep when they are having their hair cut aiees aeccee Zi H ° | 3 F 2 3 
G. F. G—There is no need to apologise ; I am very orare being shaved. I knew one man who used to BIOS cette eee 90 4 6 23 
glad to hear from you. Besides, your inquiry is not fall asleep the moment he was seated cn tke top of a Dressmaking at Home 2 § = = 
so foolish as you appear to suppose may be the case. *bus. The most eloquent preacher would hardly be ioe eee aa i 8 — _ 


On American railways the engine-drivers—or engin- 


able to keepa man like this awake. On the cther 


eers, to use the Yankee expression—are not 50 
restricted as they ave at home. Consequently, if a 
man wishes to have the experience of riding in front of 
the engine they will often grant the re uired permis- 
sion. The cow-catcher that is invariably attached to 
an American locomotive, is a kind of iron railing 
shaped like the bows of a vessel. If you care to find 
a seat upon it daring the daytime and run the risk of 
catching cows and things you may ; at night time the 
dangers of the position are too real to be pleasant. 
They include, for instance, charging such substantial 
impediments os the trunk of a fallen tree. So long 


band, it must Le rememlf-red that clergymen have to 
preach whether they are gifted orators or not, It 
may safely le said that not one man in fifty who 
mounts a pulpit ought ever to be allowed to 
speak in public. The fault may therefore be divided. 


half either because its brilliance is above their intel- 
leetual top-storcy, or because the flesh is weak and with 
the best intentions the habit of their eycs to close 
whenever the body is still for ¢cme length of time 
overpowers them. 
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DO YOU WEAR JEHOSEPHAT? 


Ir the latest additions to the nomenclature of 
fashiqnable co!ours be gencrally adopted by milliners 
and dressmakers, ladies will be much puzzled when they 
come to choose their clothes for early autumn wear. 

Thus it appears that manufacturcra are offering to 
the whoksile buyer reds distinguished as “ Sport,” 
* Cretan,” and “ Atheniau.”  * Golf" and “ Spiritism ” 
ars new shades of blue; some exceedingly briliant 
ureens have been denominated the “ Asparagus” und 
“Brin.” and silvery greys are to be known as 
* Aluminium” and “ Nickel.” “ Grand’mtr2” is a 
javender tint, aud recent events in the States have made 
a distinction in yellows as * Dollar gold” and 
“M'Kinley.” ‘ Jehosephat” is hardly suggestive, but 
it means a grass green. “ Apotheosis" is a pink, and 
* Recamier " is an orange. 

so ___ 


WHERE PEOPLE WIGGLED THEIR 
FEET. 


Ar the time when the cold water eure, which made 
the name of Father Kneipp famous, was in the 
ascendant, and it was the fashion for princes and 
otentates to go to the little village of Woerishofen, in 
Fiver it was the custom for people to grect one 
unother, not by shaking hands, but by wigyling their 
fect. 


This custom, ridiculous as it may scem, had a} 


utilitarian idea, for the lalies who supported it had 
their hands occupied in holding up their dyesses out of 
the wet grass or the little brcok in which they had to 
paddle for a prescribed time. 


SUPPLEMENT t 


Another result of the system was that some of the | 


rincesses who went there used to wear yold rings on 
the little toe of their left foot, and this gave an added 
piyvancy to the salutation. 


+ 
MEN WHO MUST HAVE WIVES. 


To nobody is 4 wife more indispensable than to the 
schoolmasters in some of the schools in rural districts. 

It is almost impossible for a fully certified man to 
obt.in a post in one of these unless he possesses a wife 
who is qualified to do such work us taking the girls in 
needlework and cookery and teaching the younger 
children in all subjects. 

Sometimes the menial work of cleaning the school is 
expected of her. She is required, as a matter of course, 
to arrange bazaars and tea-mectings nominally organised 
by the patronising ladies of the neighbourhood, wLo take 
all the credit white she has all the bard work. 

She has always to do the catering for the tea-meetings 
—at cost price—and in one case a schoolmaster, between 
whom aud “the powers that be’ there had been some 
friction, was given the alternative of 
having his wife prosecuted because she had stolen (!) 
three slices of bread-and-butter Ieft over from a tea- 
uiceting! 


the ScHooLMasTER to see how necessary it is for a 
min to be married, if ke desire to obtain a post in a 
village school. 

The combined salary cannot le rezarded as 
anything like adequate when it is remembered that 
both husband and wife must be educated, and must 
have passed through years of training and many severe 


resigning or | 


examinations before they would be permitted by the | 


Education Department to take charge of classes. 
ee 
THE SECRET OF STAGE CRIES. 


E. H. SoTtHenry, the actor, is said to be the inventor 
of the “box of shouts,” or the “shout bos.” us it is 
sometimes called. In The Prisouer of Zenda the 
populace fignres largely in the plot. The populace is 
never seen, but it is always waiting outside to shout for 
someone. Hence the necessity of a “box of shouts.” 

A tight box large enough to accoumodate ten or twelve 
nien js placed on the staye just Lehind the wings. 
Then men employed to do the shoutings ave placed in 
this box, and compelled to remain there during the 
pervormance. 

While they are in the box they will not le falling 
over one ancther at the entrances or getting in the way 
of the actors. 
keeping the shouters toyether, so that the captain may 
direct them. The chief value of the } ox. however, arises 
from the fact that the shouting can he turned on or off 
like a stream of water. 

When the time comes for the crowd outside the palace 
to begin shouting ‘God save the King!” the captain 
gives a signal, and the ten men in the box break forth 
into Joyous ucelaim. The door in the box is thrown 
wide open, and the audience beyond the footlights get 
the impression that a thousand loyal subjects are 
welcoming the sovereign. 

When the captain desires to end the shouting he 
closes the door, and instantly the voices are muffled. 
Ordinarily it requires about two minutes to suppress a 
stage mob after it has become thoroughly aroused, but 

y the use of the “shout box ” the noise may Le shut off 

a moment by the closing of the door. 


Therefore. the box serves the purpose of | 


| consequences, 


a } jl 
One has only to read a few of the advertisements in | CaaTALLOAUEY 


GOLF IN THE EMPIRE, 


WHat a tremendous hold golf has taken is shown by 
the fat thit there are clubs in Bermuda, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Penang, Penak, Singapore, Bangkok, Columb», 
Hony-Kony, Adelside, 
Potchefstroom, and Bulawayo. 

There are twenty-two golé clubs in India, five in 
Egypt. four in Melbourne, eight in New Zealand, and 
fourteen in Canada. 

In Iss, the number of well-known c!ubs was 195, now 
there are some I, 400. 


So ho 
A CAMEL FOUR-IN=-HAND. 
Lieut. Rar Ponsonpy, of the 28th Native 
Infantry in India, has devised a new method of eraploy- 
ing the camel by harnessing four of the animals to a 
mail-coach in much the same way as are horses. 
Instead, however, of being driven by a coachman 
seated on a box. each of the animals carries the regulation 
driver, who is seated in u saddle, and who directs the 
beasts as if they were going each on his own account. 
The practical outcome of this experiment has been to 
demonstrate the fact that this coach-and-fowr was able 
to cover a distance of twenty miles in twenty minutes 
lezs time than the ordinary four-in-hand horse-coach did. 


a 
A PUNCTURE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Here is a fortune-making notion for some enter- 
prising insmance company, and nothing is charged 
them for the idea. Let them insure pneumatic tyres 
which are in sound condition against the risk of pune- 
ture. 

At first sight the idea may not seem feasible. but 
as every practised cyclist knows, a puncture is by no 
means the frequent occurrence a good many people 
would have us suppose. In fact the writer rode a pair 
of pneumatics the whole of last year without a mishap 
of this kind. 

With our panes insurance paid, w> could start 
off with joyful hearts, serenely content in the know- 
ledge that stoul:1 a eerious puncture or blow out let us 
in for a night’s lodging in « cycle-repairerless village, 
or perchance an expensive railway trip home, we muy 
recover our expenses from the insurance company. 

It is all very well to say that any cyclist can repair a 
puncture, but in practice this is by no means the case. 

Cycle insurance is a distinct success, why not extend 
the idea to the air tyre P 

There is a lot of money in the idea. 


The initial 


| organisation might Le difficult, but the difficulties are 


not insuperable. 
S ae ee = 
SKINS OF SOLES ARE VALUABLE. 


As everybody knows, some of the smallest things 
produce the largest fortunes, but how many, we wonder, 
would ever louk upon the skins of soles as a valuable 
And yet there are three men in London 
who alone make very comfortable livelihoods solely 
by the sale of the skins of this particular species of fish. 

One at first would imavine that these skins were used 
for making purses and such like, but nothing of the 
kind. 

“The brewers buy them.” said one of the three 
ventlemen to P.W.. “and the demand is fur vreater 
than the supply. You see, there are only a few of the 
hirgest fishmongers in London who do sufficient trade in 
soles for my purpose, und consequently I think myeelf 
lucky if I can procure ten tons of skins per month. 

“What do the lvewers do with these sking? That to 
a certain extent is a trade secret, but Vl risk the 
When they first arrive at the breweries 


» they are boiled down to a jelly, and a certain proportion 
of the latter is placed for refining purposes in each barrel | 


of beer. 


Brisbane, Geelong, Pretoria, | 


0 PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
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PENNYWORTHS OF X RAYS. 


EVERYTHING comes tothe penny-in-the-slot machine, 
sooner or kuter, ‘The latest thing to be supplied to tho 
pubtic is likely to be the X Rays, 

A member of the French Academy, Monsiour Vidal, 


has patented a machine for supplying pennyworths of 


this scientific lizht. It is a small box, to which an 


i apparatus looking like an ordinary camera is attached, 


$s 


By this ineans, even in the hottest weather, the - 
| liquor may be kept fresh and sweet. 


“T supply the skins I collect principally to Messrs. | 


Charrington and Messrs. Coombes, who prefer them to 
the isingluss used by most brewers for the same 
purpose. But unfortunately my trade is limited, for no 
one would credit, unless they had tried, the immense 
difficulty experienced in procuring any number of the 
skins mentioned.” 


CYCLING INSURANCE FOR £100. 


GUARAN CRED LY Tite Ocean AccrpeNt & GUARANTER Corronation, Ltp 


We melertuke to pry ONE HUNDRED POUNDS to 


whomsoccer the Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY 
niay decide to be Nert-of-kin of any Cyclist who reels his death 
by an accident while actwelly riding @ Cucle. The onty 
conditionis thal the Cyclist in question must at the lime of the 
accident be the passesror of a copy of the enrrent nurber of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, which must bear his usual 
signature in ink on theline left blank at the foot of this notice. 
The copy nerd not be upon the person at the tine of the 
accident. 
and death must have occurred within tuenty-/our hours of the 
accident, 


Signature 
Available until midatght, August 7ith, 1897, 


Notice of accident must be given within threc days, | 


| but, asa matter of fact, the runawa 


‘inferior thing in bushands. 


the camera b-ing on top of the box, which is the storaye 
place for electrivity. 

When the penny is put into the slot the connection is 
formed, and in the space which ia left between the 
camera and the box, the hidden substance to be investi- 
gated can be distinctly seen. 

Thus, a purse placed in this space showed the coins, 
and the hands and arms revealed their bones just as in 
the ordinary way. 

——»- $2 —__. 


A REALLY BURGLAR-PROOF 
HOUSE. 


Sir Wittram Crooxgs is one of the few men ina 
London whose house is practically burglar-proof. All 
the doors leading to the outside and all the windows are 
fitted with an electric apparatus which connects with 
his room. 

When he goes to bed he turns a handle, and the 
movement of a pointer shows whether any door has not 
been properly fastened. If there is one not secured, he 
makes it so, and then turns the handle a little more und 
connects every door aud window tou a series of bells. 

The opening of any one of these starts every bell in 
the house ringing. 

Indeed, on one or two occasions when for some reason 
the bells had been fixed without all the doors bein 
fuatened, a cut managed to force itself through the 
slightly opened door, and within half a minute every- 
body was awake. 

et 


SHOULD LOVERS QUARREL? 


THE remarkable thing about lovers’ quarrels generally 
is, that they are about nothing. Ask either party why 
they began. and they won't be able to tell you. 

The method of a lovers’ quarrel is rather quaint, too. 
Half the time it Legins almost in jest ; the feel sO Cols 
fident of their affection for euch other that they can 
afford to spar and bite like two youny tiger cubs, who 
only make a pretence of real violence. 

But bysntnl bse a scratch or a bite harder than the 
rest draws blood; they are up in fury in a moment, 
they fall to in grim earnest, und not till they have 
wounded each other so bitterly that there’s no healing 
it do they realise that the play is reality after all. 

There is av perverseness about lovers’ quarrels that 
quite surpasses anything else. They will withhold for- 
giveness just for the sake of being further entreated ; 
they will hold out the longer the more they want to vive 
in. It is only after it is too lite to do any good that 
they beyin to be sorry, and then they spend their time 
revretting what was entirely their own fault. 

‘There is a peril in this kind of diversion. The string 
that is frayed too often gives way at last, Elmira finds, 
after the twenty-seventh quarrel, that mere peaceful 
lovemaking has become exoenirely tume; aa as for 
Charles, he has acquired such w profound habit of fault- 
finding and nagying, that he promises to make a most 
After all, if the love. 
innking that is without its quarrels is a trifle dull, it ia, 
without doubt, the safest. 


— -——» fa 
FEW ORIGINAL CRIMINALS. 


“OnE reason why detectives often appear to dd some. 
thing miraculous occasionally, is that there is after all 
very little originality in criminals,” said a detective to 
PAW. recently. 

“When a man sets ont to get mmey by crooked 
means he seldom sits down and evolves a new plan. On 
the contrary, he evidently thinks of the smart caves he 
has heard of at various times, makes up his mind which 
suits him best, and copies the plan adopted very closely 
indeed. 

“Honee, when the detective sets out he hus, in many 
instances, quite a string of precedents to take us guides 
to the course the criminal will probably pursue. 

“One case, years ayo, that helped me immensely in 
the business. was a forgery. The man had disappeared, 
und left qo clue whatever behind. 

“T obtained access to his rooms, and found that he 
had developeda seen for cutting scraps from news- 
papers. There was a whole drawerful of these, and I went 
throngh them carefully. 

© Several bad relation to forgery cases, and one cutting 
that appeared to be pretty badly fingered, described how 
u forger had got away in woman's attire. 

“Tworked on the theory that my bird had flown in 
this manner, and followed it up until I finally vot on the 
track and captured the criminal. 

« The capture was regarded as a very remarkable one, 
had left for me 
an exceedingly valuable clue. If he had taken the pre- 
caution to burn that cutting, he might have vscaped 
capture altogether.” 


A Volunteer Song is one of the many attractive features in THE BIG BUDGET Holiday Number, now on sale. No other paper has such 
sereamingly funny pictures. One penny—three papers. 
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war against Arabi Pasha, than were received by this 
Agency from its “ special” on the spot, and for which 
it deservedly obtuined a great name. : 
1,300 correspondents scattered about the British Ieles, 
and one also in every British possession and European 
capital. And whilst the Central News Agency is con- 
trolled by euch experienced men a8 Mr. 
Mr. Gennings, and Mr. Lanyon, one need have no fear 
that it will not sustain its very high reputation. 


HOW NEWSPAPERS GET 
THEIR NEWS. 


Parr II. 


THE CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY. 

Tae Central News Agency is, like ite great rival in 
the home” department, the Press Association, located 
in New Bridge Street, E.C. In fact only a few doors 
separate the one famous agency from the other. The 
Central News Agency is about thirty years old, and is 
an offshoot of the entral Press, which was founded 
some forty yearsago. ‘his agency was started by the 
late Mr. William aunders, afterwards M.P. for Hull 
and Walworth, and devoted iteelf chiefly to the collec- 
tion, by telegraphy, of items of “ home” news. 

The Government had purchased the telegra hs from 
the private companies, a8 before stated, in 1868, and so 
their day was done for news collecting, and Mr. Saunders 
saw bis chance, and availed himself of it. Later the 
concern was turned into what it is at present—a limited 
liability company. 

The astute manager, Mr. Moore, informed me that the 

: Central News has a list of 
clients which probably exceeds 
that of any other such agency 
in the world. Certainly an hour 
or two spent in its offices serves 
to show that its staff is always 
kept hard at work in every 

, department. It makes a special 
., point of its Parliamentary report 
* each night during the Session, 
- and often sends out matter to 
fill seven or eight columns of the 
‘ \ average daily morning paper. 

; The Central News has won a 

. x great reputation for the prompt 

ed ae! way it has of obtaining informa. 

Mr. Moore. tion respecting “local events,” 

ie., home news. Thus when the 

Princess Alice was run down on that fatal day some years 

ago inthe Thames by the Byvwell Castle, the Central News 

had all the information respecting the catastrophe to 

itself, and had sent out columns of matter some time 
before the other agencies had heard of it. 

Perhaps its greatest feat was one which is interesting 
to-day as recal ing what would have been done again on 
the Diamond Jubilee Day had there been an inside service. 

It happened at the National Thanksgiving, in 1872, 
for the recovery of the Prince of Wales from his 
serious illness. How to get a full account of the 
ceremony inside St. Paul’s was the problem, seeing 
that any reporter who got in would experience great 
difficulty in getting out till the crowd of nobles had 
dispersed, and this slow method won't do for the push- 
ing news agency. So, by a clever device of Mr. 
Saunders, a telegraph wire was actually got into the 
“ whispering gallery,” und a full report was being sent 
on to the office whilst the service itself was taking place. 

This smart plan, of course, left all rivals far Reuind, 
and the Central News scored one! 

The Central News has, during the past fifteen years, 
enjoyed a high reputation amongst the newspapers of 
the United States. It has done some smart things in 
the way of cabling, and this was especially the case 
when Hugh O’Donnell was hanged for the murder of 
Carey, the Phenix Park informer. The execution 
attracted the greatest interest in America, where, up to 
the last moment, it was believed a rescue would be 
attempted by the Physical Force Section. The Central 
News signalled from housetops the fact of the hanging 
to the cable office, and in seventy seconds from the time 
of O'Donnell’s death it was known throughout the 
United States from Buffalo to Charleston, and from 
New York to San Francisco. Mr. Moore that morning 
hired éxclusively a Transatlantic cable, and special 
wires were united at New York to send the fact 
throughout the country. 

In the same way, during the great international 
yacht races, wires were laid to the New York Bay light. 
ships, and to every point where a view of the race could 
be obtuined, and the timing of the yachts at each turn 
and the result were known in London, through the 
Central News, within three minutes. 

In reporting Mr. Gladstone's celebrated Midlothian 
speeches of 1880, this agency 
ran special trains to bring the are oN, 
copy when the telegraph offices 5 
were closed or unavailable, and 
this again proved its enterprise 
and ability to cope with difficul- 
ties. The Central News was 
also the first to lay down a wire, 
“ paid out,” for the annual Boat 
Race from Putney to Mortlake. 

A notable feature of the 
Central News is the success it ¢ 
has had with its special war ~% 
correspondents. One has only ¢, 
to mention the names of Bennett ee 
Graham - Burleigh, Charles Mr. Lanyon, 
Williams, and red Kinnear, 
to recognise that it has indeed been favoured in thi§ 
respect. No more glowing and graphic accounts were 
received by any agency or paper from the last Egyptian 


if you Bike you cannot do without the ATHLETIC RECORD’S County Road Maps: 


chief director, as well as the chief proprietor, has its 
headquarters in Moorgute Street, E.C. Like Reuters 
Agency, it deals mainly with foreign news, which it 
supplies to the British newspapers, leaving the collection 
of home items to the other various Press asssociations. 


It has also some 


ohn Moore, 


DALZIEL’S AGENCY. 
Dalziel’s Agency, of which Mr. Dalziel is himself the 


Dalziel’s Agency has its own special correspondents 
in every continent, and by means of a system of sub- 
centralisation and division, each continent is worked 
daily, and the various items of news forwarded to Lon- 
don, and vice vers’. Thus whilst there are corres- 

ndents in every separate State of America, all those in 
one State, say California, have their news collected at the 
capital of that State, and then the news from all these 
capitals is wired to the central station of the agency in 
America, at New York, from whence it is transmitted to 
London. Similarly, nearly all the European news 1s 
gathered from the various capitals at the Paris Agency, 
and is thus sent to the London central office. 

Dalziel’s Agency has its own private telephone from 
Paris, and often from fifteen to twenty thousand words 
are passed in twenty-four hours over’ this telephone. 
The average number of words cabled from New York 
nightly is about 2,500. “ 

y the system just described, as Mr. Dalziel well 
explained, a message can he sent to all countries in con- 
nection with the agency, and hence to all papers, but it 
ean be modified or enlarged to suit the circumstances. 

In the recent carriage accident at Nice, where the 
lady-was the daughter of a former New York Mayor, 
the news came to Paris on the wire, and as it was — 
incidentally interesting to England, a short paragrap 
of four lines was all that the London office sent out to 
British papers, whereas no fewer than three thousand 
words about the affair were telegraphed on to New York. 

Dalziel’s is especia\Jy smart in telecraphy feats. They 
have their own wires am. eperators straight to the New 
York cable, and hence cau send a message from Moor- 
gate Street to New York, and have the answer back in 
London within a space of four minutes--a feat appar- 
ently impossible, seeing it covers a distance of six 
thousand miles with two deliveries. 

One of their great feats which, as Mr. Dalziel says, 
almost founded the agency, was the transmission of the 
account of the Birchall trial at Woodstock, Ontario, 
some years ago. After a tremendous amount of trouble, 
this agency got permission to [put up a wire in the court 
itself to New York, and thus they wired terbatim reports 
to that city, and thence by cable to London. It was a 


speak, by illustrating their enterprise and push. 

To this firm, too, belongs the honour of what is 
probably the biggest cabling feat on record, of its kind 
at allevents. This was after the suicide of the Austrian 
heir, the Archduke Rudolph, when the mother of the 
young lady concerned brought out a book giving a full 
aaa the circumstances of this unfortunate love 

air. 

By special order of the New York World, Dalziel’s 
Agency cabled to it the contents of the whole book, 
word for word, without a break. This great newspaper 
feat cost the American journal £320, for there were 
‘no fewer than 16,000 words. It is not only interest- 
ing as being the longest message of the kind ever cent 
by an agency, but as showing the pushing rivalry and 
enterprise of the average American newspaper compared 


with its English contemporary. 

If, at any time, Dalziel’s get hold of any English or 
home news that they think sufficiently interesting to 
their patrons, they at once telegraph it on to the news- 

apers ; but, asa rule, all their work lies in dealing with 
‘oreign news. They have, I was told, no fewer than 500 
newspapers out of the British Isles which they supply 
with news daily, showing how extensive are the rami- 
fications of this renowned agency. 


——— ee 


“VISITORS AND NATIVES— 
YOUR EARS!" 


THE beach at Barmouth, Aberystwyth, and Weston-super- Mar 
will for some days be the scene of a number of al fresco pce oe 
ments, proyided by an individual known as ‘* The Mysterious 
a aga . 

“hese entertainments will be absolutely free, but it is to 1 
hoped that something will be contributed i the audience tow nite 
the Fresn Ate Funp which it is intended to assist. 

“The Mysterious Magician's ’’ programme will be found to be 
unique and startling, and of a high-class character, In fact, some 
of his original m sterics have been performed by him on several 
occasions before Royalty. 

I should like you to clearly understand that no charge is made 
for these entertainments, and that every coin voluntarily 
bouiaihots wil be entirely, devoted he the Farsi Ain Funp, 

e whole cost of the undertaking is born rie! 
dng tay a g ne by the proprictors of 

When ‘The Mysterious Magician ” has finished with these 
towns, he will go on to Ilfracombe, to Penzance, and to Torquay, 
% Led to every important seaside resort throughout England and 


costly affair, but it made the fortune of Dalziel’s, so to | 
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THE MISTAKES WE MAKE, 


Vi._Some Opinions More or Less 
Enormous. 
‘ComPpiLep By C. E. Crarx. 
Member of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association 


Deceptions abous Dickens. 

Tue “Old Curiosity Shop,” in Portsmo 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, i not Hinewtalloed te na 
Dickens.” In the opinion of the novelist's eon “thy 
building is a complete fraud.” At sSroadstaira, j 
Kent, the name of “ Bleak House” has len given te 
house on the cliff above the harbour, and hence ate 
especially in those parts, implicitly believe that “ Bled 
House” was written there. In point of fact, although 
much of Dickens’ work was done there, then Fnowns 
Fort House, it so happens that “ Bleak House” ete 
of his books on which no work whatever was done there. 

Where the Palace Really is. 

THE Crystal Palace is always considered to 
Sydenham ; but it does not, for this district ome 
in Kent, while the Palace site is in Surrey, near Up 
Norwood, the greater part of which is in Lam)eth parish, 

There were Thirty-nine Cinque Ports, 

SPEAKING of Kent isa temptation to say a wor 
the Cinque Ports. Cinque P French for" he lwits 
the historical connection for more than eight hundred 
years has had no such significance, being really a techni. 
cal term for a confederucy of thirty-niwe porte main. 
taining a royal navy on out-post duty and for conveying 
troops for different sovereigns across to the Continent. 
Originally there were only five ports, but shortly after 
the Conquest, two others were ad ded in Kent and Sussex. 
From time to time thirty-two other ports joined the 
association, but the name “ Cinque” was still retained 
and promiscuously applied to any of them. 


You Cannot Kiss the Blarney Stone. 


also, one is reminded of the Blarney Stone. It isa 
matter of history that in 1825 Sir Walter Scott, while 
on a tour through these parts, kissed this stone, as 
thousands of tourists do every year. Nevertheless, 
their credulity, wherever the great antiquarian’s may 
have been, is entirely misplaced, as the w. mder-working 
stone—a block bearing the name of the founder of 
Blarney Castle and the date—is built into the south angle 
of the keep 20ft. below the top, and outside, and, there- 
fore, since access to it is well-nigh impossible, a substitute 
within the battlements receives the will for the deed. 
Mistakes about Mountains. 
NINetY-NINE people out of a hundred appear to be 
under the impression that Mount Blane is in Switzer 
land*, whereas it is wholly within the French fronter 
province of Haute Savoie. Next, Mount St. Elias is mot 
the highest mountain in North America, but the 
which is 1.511ft. higher, named after Sir Willi 
* Logan,” founder of the Canadian Geological Survey. 
And what is more, although so patriotically scoute 
by some, the assertion that beth mountains are @ 
British territory has been confirmed since. 1887 by the 
Canada-Alaska Boundary Survey. And of another 
| mountain—Ararat : The usual statement that this was 
the place on which Noah’s Ark rested has no foundation 
in the Hebrew text, which reads : " On the mountains 
‘Avarat.” Ararat was the ancient name of a district m 
Eastern Armenia, and has been used for all Armenia. 
A Desert that is Fertile. 
THEN there isthe Kalahari. This“ desert “is not the 
waste of sand and stone we are accustomed to imagines 
desert should be, but, according to Mr. J. T. eK 
| «'The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland.” ‘ay ast undula 
expanse of country covered with timber—the mimos 
or camelthorn, the mapanibush, and others which reach 
the water with their roots, though there are no ostensible 
water sources above ground. Wild animals rapidly 
becoming extinct elsewhere abound therein. There is 
no doubt about the sufficiency of water, for we Te 
further on that the wild tribes exhibit great skill in 
finding it when the season is dry “hy suction through 
teed inserted in the ground, the results being spat into 
a gourd and handed to the thirsty traveller to drink. 
A Town with a False Reputation. 
ScrentrFIc researchers tell us that the traditions] 
Lsites according to which the cities of Sodom an 
Gomorrah are covered by the Dead Sea. are not geolog 
cally possible; and that the undesirable notoriely 
usually assigned to Yakutsh as being the coldest to 
on’ earth really belongs to Verchoyau-k in the a 
locality which holds the record of mints Grdeg. cea! 
grade (Geo. Soc. of St. Petersburg). 
The Freezing Point of Water is not 32deg. Fabr. iy 
Ir you keep water quite still you can get it aos : 
much’ below 32deg. without solidity; fact, alt, 
Cae to bring it actually below zero In @ is Ayetp 
ut the instant you give it the least shake it 0 
amass, The adoption of 32deg. for ordina Pe lof 
is based on experiments with pure water of ee 
the mean tide at Liverpool, and water In 4 moore of 
state of agitation. 


* “Mount Blanc— Switzerland,” 
recent portfolio of famous places. 


is the title of a piece ® 


Anp turning for a moment to the South of Ireland i 
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SUPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. iit 


VERY CHEAP AND VERY. GOOD. » 


“ ApviceE,” says the proverb, “is cheap.” | So is air. So, commonly, 
js water. Yet air and water are each worth more than gold; and 
advice, even when it costs nothing, sometimes turns out to be more 
valuable than if every word had been a diamond. Here is a short 
letter that illustrates the point : 

“Eight years ago,” says the writer, “my daughter, Mrs. Salter, 
of Willingham, fell into a languid, weakly state of health. Her 
appetite was poor, and after everything she ate she had most 
excruciating pain at the chest, which would continue for hours. She 
also complained of great weight and a gnawing pain at the pit of the 
stomach. As time went on she grew weaker and weaker, and was 
unable to go about her duties. Nothing that she took did any good 
until a friend called her attention to Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
After having taken the Syrup a short time all pain and distress left 
her, and she enjoys good health.” 

This was the foundation on which the advice we are about to 
speak of was based. Our excuse for breaking in upon the writer at 
this part of her letter is that the facts narrated by her naturally divide 
themselves into two sections. We now quote the second one : 

“Tn March of last year (1892) my daughter Rosa began to feel 
ill and out of sorts. She also had a poor appetite and weight and 
fulness at the chest after meals. Later on @ short dry cough set in, 
and she complained of pain at her kidneys. Whilst over at 
Willingham on a visit, her sister, Us. Salter, advised her to use the 
remedy that cured her. Believing the advice to be good, Rosa bought 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup and began to put its virtues to the proof in her 
own case. Ina few days the cough was gone, her appetite improved, 

the pain left her, and she has been in the best of health ever since. 
I now keep a bottle of the remedy in the house, and if I or any of the 
family are ailing a dose or two soon sets us right. You are at liberty 
to publish this statement should you desire to do so. Yours truly 
(Signed), Mrs. A. Flaxman, Hill House Farm, Yoxford, Suffolk, 
March 28th, 1893.” 


THE 
NEW 


Are the 


* JUNO” CYC 
EMONADE. eX 


Many people suffer from extreme 
thirst during the hot weather. Messrs. 
Foster Clark and Co. have supplied the 
want that has so long been felt b 
making a concentrated lemonade, whicle 
is far more economical than the ordi- 
nary lemouade. It is made from the 
finest lemons, and the great advantage 
is that it is partly manufactured in Italy 
inthe midst of the lemon orchards. The 
Lemons are taken direct from the trees 
to the factory to commence their trans- 


> > "i 
= = ae, 
CASH DIS&CARRIAGE PAID alas 
any part of the world. METROPOLITAN 
MACHINISTS’ CO. Ltp., 75 & 76, Bishopsgate 
Without, London, E.C. N.B,—Every JUNO Guarana: 
teed, New JUNO Riding School, 1,71 , acw open, 


DON'T 
CUT 


The more you cut them t 
larger they grow. 


SCOTT'S HERBAL PLASTER 


CURES Hard or Soft Corns, 
Bunions, and Sega, and reduces 


formation joto, the ETRE EL) YOUR serge Ate arin a 


LEMONADE. You can get thirty- CORNS \F. J. Beott, 60, Bridge St., Bolton. 
PR San 


two tumblers (or two gallons) for 
fourpence-halfpenny. If you cannot ele 
get tt from your grocer send ge ao 

to G, Foster Clark and Co., 236, Liffel a 


SHOEMAKERS PREFER 
TO USE 
SNOW'S TIPS 


toany other. See the holes 


“ ‘, . f° 3 r pl ed, or 
Tower Factory, Maidstone. S SHOW'S they mi click an echme 
fi Sap vs 1 4 e neme 
; ree on cach Tip guarantees thy 
SIP, 


Accept no bottle untess it 

3 a pink wrapper with a full size 
picture of the bottle in blue and 

&, white, & the Trade Matk, Invented 
O/fand prepared by ALFRED BISHOP, 
fe and recommended by the medical pro- 
ae asa perfect family medicine. Soldin 
a ttlesatr/- & 2/-. Ofali chemists, or of Alf. 
ishop, Ld., Mile End New Town, London. 
A LE 


— 
STOUT Pp N Should try Dr. Vin. 
cent's Anti-Stout 

They permanently reduce superfluons flesh, in 

sua muchas 10.b. ino week. Guaranteed per- 

airmices aid pleavanttn take, 28, 4s. td. and 10s. 

abox. pest free fran Dr VINCEN , Park 
Ridings, Hornsey, London. «Mextion this paper.) 


DR. B. W. HAIR'S 


ASTHMA CURE. 


Since Dr. HAIR'S discovery of this medicine 
¥- YEARS AGO, many thousands of 
n received, testifying to its universal) 
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ASFITTEDTO THE HEELS 
THE SHIRT YOU WANT 


We supply a linen fitted shirt, 
with body of eoft cotton ena 
frontand cuffs of pure linen, at 
23. oracamplefree by post for 
2.6. It fit-perfectly andiacut 
night at the neck, ao your collar 
willnottormentyou. Sénd size 
of collar when orgerivg.  Lus. 
trated Catalogue of Shirts of alt 
kinds at various pricey, uncer: 
clothing, ete. senten receipt of 
post-card. P. BLYTH, Ear) 
Grey Street, Edinburgh. 


to use them, 


HUNTING WATCH. 
The best and cheapest 
in the Market. 
Price (Post Free) LG/= 


A really handsome and 
highly finixhed watch, with 
strong solid Sterling Gilver 
canes. First-class time keeper, 
for ten 


ajor Ross, 

tog. ther with testimonials, free on application to 

5. W...JAIR.& SON, D Moerciants, High 

Holoorn, LONDON, Wide 

wr wr and guaran’ 
years. Sizes to suit Lady cr 
Gentleman. Ladies’ sice beau. 
tifully engraved in new #tyle. 
TIAL 

ING RING. 

in any letter, and 

finger, 29 pow 


Whotesale only 
CO., Sand 7, Go 


free. 
SOLID GOLD INITIAL 
SCARP PIN can also be 
had for 2 @ peat free. 
Tilustrated Catalogue Post Free. Estab. over mises 
A. ALLISON & CO., Mnfctg. Jewel ers, 


Fawkes 
‘love tg 
411, Sauchiehall Street, GLA wW. 


_ 
Wellclove Bq., 
London, 
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i See 


Let us draw your aticntion to the 
illustration shown herewith, and then 
tell you a few of the good points of 


THE 


‘UNIVERSAL’ 
TROUSERS 
PROTECTOR 


(Patent No. 4,787). 

The sketch shows why-everyone ought 
They are siwnart, clean, 
reliable, can be put on in one second, 
never slip, never tear or catch, always 
comfortable however small or large 
the ankle or leg may be, and with 
either thick or thin trousers, 
oye instant after dismounting the 

UNIVERSA * can be taken off, 
or the trousers drawn up and then 
allowed to drop over them, 

THE ‘‘ UNIVERSAL” 

@ TROUSERS PROTECTORS © 


are smarter for the ankle than a pair 
of fine linen cuffs are for the wrist. 
One pair will lust for years. Every 
cyclist, all who go out walking in wet 
weather, all who ride, every skuter, all @ 
who reside in the country where the 
roads are rough, every sportsman or 
angler ought to buy tho 
“SUNIVERSAL” 
Ask for them, To be obtained everywhere 


SPEYER, SCHWERDT & 
LOEN LANE, LOWDON, E.C. 


Another example: “Asa girl,” says Mrs. Maria Girdlestone, “ T 
suffered from extreme weakness, pain at the lungs, and a hacking 
cough. No one thought [ would live long. However, I got on fairly 
well up to the early part of 1890, when I was taken with a strange 
sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach, I had a bad taste in tho 
mouth, particularly in the morning. My appetite failed, and after 
eating the least thing I had an awful pain at the chest. Twas 
troubled with cold, clammy sweats, and the cough and retching shook 
me greatly. In spite of all the medicines that were given me I got 
weaker and weaker.. Indeed, @ doctor ut Norwich told me IT should 
go into a decline. At this time my brother advised me to take 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, saying it had benefited him, he 
having used it for weakness and asthma, TI took the Syrup and soon 
felt relief. My appetite returned, my food digested, and 1 gained 
strength. So that now, whenever T feel any symptoms of my old 
complaint, I know what to do; the Syrup quickly sets me right. 
Yours truly (Signed) Maria Girdlestone, Marlingford, near Norwich, 
March 23rd, 1893.” 


Here we have three instances in which the value of timely and 
intelligent advice is very apparent. The disease was the same in all, 
and hence the good results of the same advice in all, The cough, 
which seemed to threaten consumption, the pains in the chest and 
kidneys, the alarming cold sweats, the weight and distress after eating, 
the nervous prostration and advancing weakness are all symptoms of 
the ore complaint—which attack all and deceive so many—namely, 
indigestion and dyspepsia. Men. suffer from it widely, and women 
universally. Not the legs but the stomach is the trouble nine times 
out of ten. 

Remember that, and when anybody advises you to try Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup, take that advice, for it is based on common- 
sense and experience. 


“ApH. SAMUELS WATCHES 
ACME AT FACTORY PRICES. 


. SAMUEL'S CELEBRATED “‘ ie 
Pripeyee rebrrmaldn owed WATCR 
quarter plate movement, cxtrn jewelled. 
fined nud adjusted by experts, Fitted with 
proeaivs dust-excluding cape Contains 
1. Samuel's latest scieutitic improvement, 


rotectcd by HER MAJESTY‘ AL LETT S P nd: 
Pal tohe chtained in Ag nk ute! ha phd Me 
MG sitver CASES (stamped), of considerable weight. 


4 
sent » with richly engraved case, and dial elegantly 
tinted, or pure white, as desired, No waiting! Forwarded 


and by Post (registered), together with Key, 
FIVE vean'S WaRdAnty, and full iustrnctions, on race! 
. Samuel's Price 258. A HAND: E BONUS FREE cifT 

. Samuel, at the 


—Watches, 

Silver Plate, 
MUSICAL INS f ME 
mouviate, and full part 
H. Samuel 


Special Free onus 
This volume is for t 


B Gifts. 
rena ABSOLUTE! Y FREE. 

Sa Cut this annownee son's Weekly, nud inclone it with all 

orders, me SAMUEL, Largest English Watch Manufacturer, 97 101, 36, 49, and 121, 

MARKET 8! AMUEL MANCHESTER. Alxo ut Rochdale, Bolton, Leicester, and Preston, 


————————————————————————— 
Not since Queen Victoria ascenled the throne bas there heen a more useful article 
invented than LOGAN’S WINDOW PROP. Not a window in any house should be 
without ane, and avoil accidents, Acts automatically, Cimmot get out of order or stip 
Easily attached—ten cowd by done in ax many uintites—yet no troublu to unde 
Price 1- each, )ut free. . : 

In order ‘o introduce this useful invention to the publie, 230 in prizes will be given 
to Sue purchasers who send with the order the corre: t missing letters in the following ; 


L****’§8 p****"D jrrrrre wow P**P, 


Should there be more than one correct answer, the prize money will bo divided, Result 


on August Hth. Note the address : Ww; OGAN, 38, WOODVALE AVENUE, 
BELFAST, the amount, Postal Order, Is. 

Grant & Co., 165, Kensingtou High 8t,, London. W. S' iJ LI EN 
Every man suffering from CEL allied 


troubles should read my Treatise, describing 
ola 


In 


Mame purse being 
nel in London at 
ix 


Size 43 by 2}. an 
that we offer to refund the money if itd 

satisfaction. In Royal Ked, Muroon, or Dark 
Grained Leather. Obtatnable sink Bt: Le Lei 


ite Causes, Symptoms, Results, and Speedy 
and Painless Cure, without surgical operation 
or the use of cumbersometrussesanlelectric:l 
appliances, Will be seut sealed, post frec 
3 stamps. 
J. MURRAY, 7, Southampton Row, 
London, 
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Who are the Happy, Who are the Free) 


RYE You tell me and I'll tell thee: 


omy © Those who have tongues that never file, 
4 Truth on the lip, truth in the eye; 

To Fricnd or to Foe, 

To all above and to all below, 


These are the happy, these are tthe free, 
So may it be with thee and me, 


TYORKSHIRE 
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Wuat Hicgher Aim cas Man Artain THAN Conquest ova 
HuMAN Pain, 


Cheapest ie 
Sauce in the World. 


672,192 BOTTLES SOLD IN ONE MONTH IN ENGLAND. 
SALE UNPRECEDENTED IN THE HISTORY OF SAUCES. 


TBASPOONFUL IN YOUR BASIN OF SOUP IS & MARVELLOUS IMPROVEMENT, 
* anpD Vira youn F'sH, CHOP, OR STBAK IT I8 SIMPLY DELICIOUS. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 64, 1/- & 3/- EACH. 
Proprietors: G@OODALL, BACKHOUSE & Go., LEEDS. 
Sasa ae) 


aos gna 


Rneumatie, and other Blood Potsons, Fevers, Feverish Influenza Colds, Sleeplessness, Billousness, 
Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, ete, 


USE ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It prevents Diarrhwa, and removes it in the early stages. 
It is Pleasant, Soothing, Cooling, Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. 

You cannot overstate its GREAT VALUE in keeping the BLOOD PURE and FREE from DISEASE, 
\ BOVERYTHING but the Plainest Food Disagreed with me— 
“Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W.— Sir,—Allow me to express my gratitude for the 
wonderful PREVENTIVE OF SICK HEADACHE you have given to the world in ENO’ 
FRUIT SALT.’ Fortwo years anda half I suffered from Sick Headache. Five months ago 
| commenced taking your * FRUIT SALT’ daily, and have not had one headache during that 
' time; whereas formerly everything but the plainest food So aa with me. I am now 
almost indifferent as to diet. I cannot thank you sufficiently for conferring on me such a 

: benefit.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TrutH.” 


A® an Illustration of the Beneficial Effects of ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ I have no hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my 
frionds. SLUGGISH ACTION of the LIVER and BILIOUS HEADACHE affected him, 
so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in theiruse. [. 
This did nothing in affecting a cme, although persevered in for twenty-five years, and also J 
consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT, he now f° 
ENJOYS VIGOROUS HEALTH; ho has never had a Headache or Constipation since he - 
commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satis. J 
faction of himself and friends. You may well extend its use pro bono publico. I find-it 
makes a VERY REFRESHING and INVIGORATING drink.—I remain, yours faithfully, |. 
J. W. New.” (From the late Rev. J. W. Nei, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.) 


THE VALUE OF ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ CANNOT BE TOLD. ° 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it, 


HERE IS NO DOUBT that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a Disease 
it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED a SERIOUS ILLNESS. The effect 
, of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED and FEYERISH condition is SIMPLY 
MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY and an UNSURPASSED one. 


{ CAUTION.—Exvaminc cach Bottle, and sec that the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT." Withoubit 
you hare been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS IMITATION. — Prepaved ouly by 


J. C. ENO Ltd., at the ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. Eno's Patent, 


“ TEREZOL” 


COMPETITION. 


Owing to the confusion which has arisen from the many different 
ways competitors have read the rules of the TEREZOL Word 
Competition, it has been decided to extend the date for entries to 
August 3ist, and to publish more definite rules on the points which 
seemed to have caused the misunderstanding. All competitors. 
who have already sent in their list will be admitted to revised” 
Competition. without fresh coupons. Each competitor has been. 
communicated to this effect direct. 


The TEREZOL Company have the pleasure to announce that 
they have decided to double the amount of the first prize, making 
it £20 instead of £JO, as some compensation for the extra trouble 
The remaining prizes will be as previously announced. 

How many words can you make out of the letters contained in. 
the words “TEREZOL REFLECTS"? Prizes £20, £9, £8, £7,£6, £5): 
£4, £3, £2, £1, will be awarded to the highest number of words: 
sen Fis x 
Carefully read the following. Rules, as any breach will at once disqualify the Compet.tor? 


RULES. : 
f Buy a1 - bottle of TEREZOL, or the Terezol Company's Tan Polish, from your shopkeepet. 
Fy Take tle coupon which will be found attached thereto, and attach it to your list of words. . 
No words will be admitted that are not contained in Nuttall’s Dictionary, published 1997, | 
from page 1 to 771 inclusive. ee 
Plurals not allowed. Only one word allowel to represent each verb. Words spelt alike 
ee oo meanings will only be allowed once. No geographical or proper names W 
: itted. 
Foolseap size paper only must be used, and the name and address of competitor, together 
B | with number of words on the list, must be plainly written on the top left-hand corner of first page 
No corres] ondence connected with the competition can he replied to. TEREZOL 


MACONOGHIE'S 
DAINTY FOODS. 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


IDEAL COURSES AT A PICNIC! 


hy PATES, CAMP PIES, 
ef INDIAN CURRIES 
s (PRAWNS, LOBSTER, MUTTON, FOWL). 
See POTTED MEATS, POTTED GAME, 
SALMON & SHRIMP PASTE. 
JELLIES & JAMS 
(Only Selected English Fruit), 
SEVILLE ORANGE MARMALADE. 


— 
139 GOLD MEDALS & HIGHEST AWARDS. 


a 
FOR THE SUMMER. 
SILVOCEA FRESH HERRINGS. 


Alb. tin is sufficient for 3or 4 persons. Absolutely Boneless. 
Sold at @'3d. per Tin, 


MACONOGHIE’S 
PICKLES & WCRCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


~ THE FINEST FOR 


= ge COLD COLLATIONS. 


M ACONOGHIE’S PATENT ARMY RATION 
<0 Ors. of carefully cooked Meat, Wegetables, &c. 


Invaluable for CYCLISTS, SPORTSMEN and BOATING PARTIES. 
A straight meal for 2 people. Write for Press Opinions and Particulars. 


MACONOCHIE BROS.., 131, Leadenhall St.. LONDON, E.C. 


Linen 
Lasts Longer. 


Your Clothes delightfully sweet, wholesome, lily-white, 
and fresh as sea breezes, if soaked and washed with 


HUDSON’S SOAP 


A FINE POWDER IN PACKETS. 


Oa” Shirts, Cuffs, and Collars washed with HUDSON’S 
SOAP are thoroughly washed, therefore remain much 
longer clean—with about half the usual labour. i 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY SIXTY YEARS. 


ame to aupeise in any word more times than it occurs in the words 
In case of ties the prizes will be divided. 


= TEREZOL REFLECTS 


Credit on its manufacturers. It polishes instanty 
requires no labour. Any sort of Furniture ru jee 
lightly with a few drops of “Terezol” upon & Pill 
of flannel and polished off with a cotton duster 

refiect credit upon the household where itis u led: 
free sample bottle will be sent to any lady & 
enough to write, and willing to make a trial. A : 


»“Terezol” Works, Pendleton, Manchest 


| - ca a 
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Lifébuoy Soap is a Disinfectant Soap 
for use in the prevention of Sickness 
and the preservation of Health. 
h 
Guaranteed perfectly pure and free \ 
from any injurious Chemicals. | 
. Eminent Medical Men, Officers of Health, 4 
Her Maya to and Trained Nurses recommend Lifebuoy I | | 
HE QUE Soap for use during Epidemics. | 
\ BY 
deen - 
i AA nr ‘* WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.’ 7 
SMART NEW DESIGNS NOW BEING PRODUCED BY THE : 
LARCEST FIRM OF BOBLE IN THE WORLD. ZER OOMA 
VBLE ITD. —_ > E AN 
2 v4 
| sen sie fe Nee ae RHEUMATIC g N 
| BETTER THAN THE BEST d 6 CURE. ; P | l : S 
hitherto produced by the Firm. 
1 PATTERNS SENT FREE. all out ew 
. MODEL 713. tr IN A FEW DAYS RELIEVES PAIN } 
, wl AND REMOVES SWELLING AT THE JOINTS, BILIOUS. AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, j 
m3 Aud in ‘ao fn. ented, Ob 
wn ore THE CURE 1S COMPLETE. sibel a 
Py mre te i ro apie wee sick HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
id ee i coe WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
7° “se cueprszat J, RICHARDEON CRAIG, DISORDERED LIVER, AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 
_ Pre a Cos. Sole Proprietor, 191, ARGYLE ST, ULASuUW Orr" 
| Tn Bees, td, Pe. dae ied tts. fd erred, wath nal 
cbinerctpeomas, 
The WA box contains 66 pills. 
: THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 
iw use 2 PREPARE‘D ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR. ‘ 
Pleace mention "Pearson's won” hen ordering 
A | (THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. ‘ 
eon NOBLE Ltd., Break sti mui, ‘MANCHESTER, i ; Be Bold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. : ¥ 
ihe, ecobites he a OO AERA ODT 
Cc gota,” Pimples, ae Patan at 6 enelag ‘ee ‘ 
Us epteorae eee pis stor, BLACKHEADS ! eimai Tins 3°6°&2 Sonal Fe ALEHABET, £20: aN bet eels | 
g, S  pinetticeL st Phe MOG Co. Go. bia wo 19.3 and SACRE LS EC en eva en, SHE FIELD. “ a0 teow ok ‘ Ms : 
) CONTAINS ALL THE CRF Q@LL THE ‘eC OF THE ORIGINAL ry | 
) ee Ss EZ BREAD, MILK ROLLS, BUNS, - "4 
s BREAKFAST CAKES, &e., i. ; 
; ’ ; FIT FOR THE QUEEN, i 
: | Wa 2% Can be made with t : { 
se te MOST POPULAR AND SUCCESSFUL 7. 
\\ ~ rv fre te OO 
, ’ ‘ : The Distillers 60. Lt., FOOD — ‘INFANTS. 
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Cnemere WE es 


<p increased vitality. 
ab - It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, the 
® nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic and re- 


‘Si in all cases where tea and coffee are prohibited. 
b Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
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THE 

WONDERFUL 
“ FOOD 

BEVERAGE. 


A Food Beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
with its unique powers of nutriment and exceptional 
vitalising properties, is a means whereby strength and 
nervous energy is gained as a rational outcome of 


™ 


cuperative force possessed by neither, and can be used 


6d., 9d., and Is. 6d., can be 

obtained from Grocers, 

: Chemists, and Stores, or 

yi aey| from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
x 


Rear 

iA . Ltd., 60, 61, and 62, Bunhill 
yaaa Row, London, E.C: 
arar 
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Dainty Sample Free 


But Mention ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 
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